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Preface 


One poignant fact of Editor Hanks introduction must be underscored—the 
difficulties and disappointments of his pilgrimage to find clearcut case studies of 
collaboration between policy makers and social scientists in government. No 
doubt he missed a sampling of interesting examples, but the difficulty of his 
search should stimulate both self-analysis and action. 


In his excellent summary the editor makes clear his own thinking that we 
social scientists who desire as one professional function to connect our research 
to social action—and this is almost a definition of a SPSSI member—must do 
considerable thinking about the value framework within which we select and 
carry through our research enterprises. 


But two other themes seem to me to emerge implicitly from the issue and to 
call for fuller consideration in future issues of the journal. First, that we need 
to pay considerable attention to methods of more adequately creating a demand 
for our’ data and a more positive perception of ourselves as social scientists. 
Second, that we need to recognize rather explicitly that the skills of communica- 
tion and consultantship to action leaders are not abilities that come as by-products 
of research experience, or of years of teaching and professional life. On the 
contrary, they are skills that can and should be learned by analytical study and 
practice. They are the skills stressed by the Tavistock Institute staff in their 
issue of this journal, Social Therapy. 


The present issue is surely one for us to read with humility and to lay down 
with several New Years resolutions. 


RONALD LIPPITT, 
General Editor 








The Problem of This Number 


L. M. HANKs, Jr. 


Governments of all nations are faced today with demands greater in scope 
than ever before. Citizens are asking not for peace alone but for no more war. 
They ask not only that the differences between labor and management be settled 
but also that production and distribution of essential commodities be stabilized. 
Minority groups, they say, should not only be guaranteed participation in select- 
ing political representatives but fair treatment while participating in all phases 
of social existence. Peoples of colonial countries should not merely be freed 
from tyranny but aided to develop in ways best suited to their cultural circum- 
stances. So run but a few of the demands. 

As part of world citizenry, social scientists too recognize these demands 
and know some of the problems which they imply. Moreover, they feel them- 
selves less and less able to separate their roles as scientists from their roles as 
citizens. We assume that such a merger is necessary and desirable in a democratic 
social order. Like the atomic physicists, they feel their obligations do not 
terminate when the report of the laboratory work has been submitted. Indeed, 
they are conscience-bound to pursue the ramifications and to insure, insofar as 
they are able, that their findings will not harm but benefit civilization. Perhaps, 
as students of society, social scientists sense such obligations even more than 
their colleagues in physics and the other natural scientists, for their studies have 
direct bearing on social ills. 

Unlike the physicists, however, social scientists feel their findings often 
to have been neglected in places where these findings seem most relevant. While 
the world awaits eagerly the latest word on nuclear fission, the meager audience 
of the social scientist turns back unimpressed to its own affairs. If Dr. Myrdal’s 
study of the Negro in the United States or Dr. Murphy’s symposium on factors 
in making the peace have radically influenced events of today, social scientists 
have not been aware of this influence. The body of research on labor relations 
or the effects of administrative practices on certain types of communities does 
not seem to have decisively affected either policies or practices. We conclude 
that they have not been effective. 

Publication of research and opinion, even though broadly circulated, is not 
sufficient. Hence we ask the question: How can social scientists become more 
effective in helping solve the problems that face the contemporary world. Two 
other numbers of this Journal have addressed themselves to aspects of this 
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question. Goodwin Watson, editing a number entitled Problems of a Bureau- 
cracy, sought out factors in governmental organization making it unyielding to 
impulses to change. J. S. Bruner analysed conditions obstructing international 
cooperation and indicated areas where investigation is needed.2 Our problem is 
related to theirs. 

We consider political bodies to be the chief agencies for effecting planned 
social change in our society. If true, what then is the role of research in the 
process of making these planned changes? Specifically, we have posed in this 
number of the Journal the question: What is the relation of research in social 
science to the decisions of legislators and administrators in government? If we 
knew the answer to this question, we would know how to make social science 
more effective. 

For our purposes we may describe the process of planned change as falling 
into four stages, each with narrower dimensions of freedom of action than the 
preceding one. (1) We envisage a stage of problem formulation where there 
exists a wide latitude of freedom in diagnosing a social ill and in formulating 
measures to remedy it. These actions may be undertaken by private citizens, 
committees of congress or governmental bureaus, but to be effective in making 
planned change through a political body, they must result in proposed laws. 
(2) There follows a /Jegislative stage where action is reduced to a choice of 
remedies. In theory the effects of a proposed law are studied mainly by com- 
mittees of Congress in relation to such factors as political, sectional and inter- 
national interests. (3) Having successfully navigated the legislative shoals, 
certain freedom of action may still remain in determining how the objectives of 
an Act of Congress are to be achieved. We see this as a stage of policy formation 
where the machinery of administration is designed and made to operate in a 
given way. (4) Finally we see an administrative stage where it remains to the 
executors of the administrative directives to adjust and adapt their instructions 
to the conditions which they face. 

All these stages are not necessary conditions for every new act of govern- 
ment. Sometimes one may be indefinitely prolonged; another may be abruptly 
by-passed or telescoped. In order, however, to show a more complete picture 
for this number, these stages have been adopted in the hopes of illustrating areas 
where research may affect decision. 

The gap between a plan and its realization may be wide, even outside the 
realm of government. The initial hope of the editor was to present four cases 


1Goodwin Watson, aes ‘The Psychological Problems of Bureaucracy”. Journal of 
Social Issues, Vol. 1, No. 4. 

2j. S. Bruner, a “Toward a Common Ground—International Social Issues’. 
Journal of Social Issues, Vol. Ill, No. 1. 











of close collaboration between social scientist and administrator which would 
exemplify the work at each of the foregoing levels. This was seen as four pairs 
of articles which stated a problem as it appeared to both and demonstrated in 
detail the mode of collaboration. Several weeks of correspondence in search of 
such pairs produced no tangible results. A trip to Washington was suggested, 
and after a week of visiting governmental offices, there was evidence of con- 
siderable interest, promises of articles but no concrete instances of collaboration 
between social scientist and administrator. Though many social scientists served 
in various capacities in the wartime, no pair of scientist and administrator could 
be found. One member might be available and willing, but the other was too 
busy with other affairs or had disappeared without trace. No one was known 
who had worked in collaboration with either a Congressman or Senator. There 
was ample evidence of the use of research, but the distance between research 
worker and administrator was all too great to be dubbed an instance of collabora- 
tion. 


A modification of the plan was necessary. Under the circumstances it was 
possible to get statements at the various stages of planned change, showing some 
of the uses that were made of research. The relation between research worker 
and administrator might be remote and tenuous, yet some of the factors involved 
might still reveal the relation between research and decision. 


Accordingly, for the stage of problem formulation we have turned to Dr. 
Felix S. Cohen and Dr. Clarence Senior, both of whom have concerned them- 
selves with the formulation of legislation for Puerto Rico. We have asked Dr. 
Cohen to evaluate the work and the reports of various continental investigating 
committees as they affected legislation for this territory. Dr. Senior was asked 
to describe the work of the Puerto Rico Planning, Zoning and Urbanization 
Board in relation to the formulation of legislation by the territorial legislature. 
These two articles show two manners of formulating a problem. 


For the legislative stage Mr. Jerry Voorhis tells about some of the difficulties 
in utilizing social sciences for legislative purposes in the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. In connection with this he indicates that even those driblets of 
scientific information which were directly relevant and available served an 
important function in the fight for the National School Lunch Act. 


In the stage of policy formation we have been given permission by Dr. 
Arnold Rose to reprint his description of research on attitudes toward Negro 
soldiers, carried out during the war by the Research Division of the War Depart- 
ment. This particular research was subsequently a factor in altering the policy 
of the War Department with respect to Negroes. Accordingly we asked Mr. 
Roy K. Davenport, Civilian Aide to the Adjutant General, to describe the 
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problems surrounding a change in policy and to show the role that this and other 
studies played in making the change. 

At the administrative stage we sought out Drs. Harry Alpert and Joseph A. 
Kershaw who worked in the Office of Price Administration during the war. 
They offered to show the contribution of research in reaching a particular con- 
crete decision which invalidated certain food rationing stamps. 

Having secured these documents, we sent them to Dr. Paul S. Taylor who 
worked directly with administrators and legislators on many problems. We 
asked him to formulate in the light of these contributions and his own experience 
any general propositions that they could with respect to the relationship of 
research to decisions by legislators and administrators. We told him, as we 
told all the contributors, that there appears to us to be first a formal problem: 
How are the concrete results. of research related to the specific decisions that 
have to be made? There also seems to be a personal-social problem in the 
relation of a scientist to a legislator or an administrator. In one form this is 
the ancient problem of whether the philosopher must be king in order that 
justice may prevail. Today this archaic phrasing must be restated: To what 
extent are social problems properly considered as technical problems for diag- 
nosis and treatment by scientific specialists? To what extent must we consider 
the legislator, the administrator and the scientist as differing kinds of specialists 
in planning and executing social change? No single one can yet reduce planned 
change, to a lawful formulation. 











Editor's note: 

Among Dr. Cohen's activities has been the formulation of legislation for 
Puerto Rico. For this he necessarily appealed to investigations of the actual 
conditions and the recommendations made by the investigators. Yet he finds 
their formulations of the problem a counsel of despair, prejudiced by unconscious 
assumptions of social distance. In such a framework scientific study contributes 
to the decision against any action. Congressional inaction is thereby reinforced, 
or effort and time are wasted barking up demographic trees, while social ills are 
allowed to persist. 


Science and Politics in Plans for Puerto Rico 


FELrx S. COHEN 


Every scientific solution of a human problem involves a set of human 
values. These we are apt to call prejudices if we disagree with them, moral 
insights if we agree with them. In either case it is important to remember that 
all scientists are human beings before they are scientists. Unless we spell out 
the value assumptions with which scientists approach a human problem, we are 
in danger of accepting their ethical assumptions (which, in affairs of state, are 
inevitably political assumptions) under the impression that we are accepting 
their science. This gives us bad politics and inadequate science. The politics are 
likely to be bad because scientists do not generally make their value assumptions 
explicit,2 and because beliefs that are unexamined are apt to be vague and con- 
fused. The science that we get in this way is likely to be inadequate because it 
has been confined within the framework of accepted political proprieties and 
has not explored other relevant possibilities. 


An excellent illustration of the role of the political factor in scientific 
solutions of human problems is afforded by the voluminous outpourings of 
competent scientific investigators who have, in the past two decades, studied 
what they call “the problem of Puerto Rico.” 


The major scientific efforts of the past 20 years to solve “the problem of 
Puerto Rico” are embodied in the Brookings Report,? the Chardon Report,’ 


1Although I am not a scientist and have no plans for Puerto Rico, I hasten to note that 
my own value assumptions are inconsistent with colonialism. See F. S$. Cohen, ‘Colonial- 
ism: A Realistic Approach,” in Ethics, Vol. 55, p. 167 1945. 

2Victor S. Clark, et al., “Puerto Rico and Its Problems’, Brookings Institution: 1930. 

3Report of the Puerto Rico Policy Commission, 1934. 
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the Zimmermann Report,‘ and the report of the National Resources Planning 
Board.’ Even those who reject the unavowed political premises of these studies 
must recognize their scholarly quality.® 

The basic problem, as all these investigators see it, is the problem of over- 
population, the problem of a dense and growing population on an island with 
few natural resources.7_ Once a problem has been formulated in these terms, its 
solution follows automatically. The cure for overpopulation is necessarily a 
reduction of population. The only disagreement among the various investigators 
is over the means to be employed in reducing the population of Puerto Rico. 
All recommend birth control and emigration. They also recommend that living 
standards should be raised, pointing out that this is generally accompanied by a 
reduction of the birth rate. The recommendations of our investigators on this 


score differ only as to the relative importance of these various modes of 
depopulation. 


The “emigration” cure is as standard a prescription among contemporary 
continental economists diagnosing the ills of Puerto Rico as was purging or 
bloodletting among physicians two centuries ago. Since the problem of over- 
population is created by an excess of 40,000 or so Puerto Rican births over deaths 
every year, what could be more natural than to believe that the emigration of 
40,000 Puerto Ricans every year would help the economic situation in Puerto 
Rico? That is on a par, however, from the standpoint of strict economics, with 
the statement that Puerto Rico’s economic situation would be improved if 





4Staff Report to the Interdepartmental Committee on Puerto Rico by Eric W. Zimmer- 
mann, Washington, D. C. 1940. And cf. “Economic Rehabilitation in Puerto Rico: A 
Report to the Interdepartmental Committee on Puerto Rico.”” By J. B. Matz, T. R. Snyder, 
and Edna Lonigan. 

5A Development Plan for Puerto Rico,” prepared by F. P. Bartlett, Louis Strucke, Jr., 
Donald F. Griffin, and Brandon Howell, for the National Resources Planning Board. 
Published under the sponsorship of the Puerto Rico Planning, Urbanizing, and Zoning 
Board, January 1944. 

6Without these researches those who plan Puerto Rican destiny would be mariners 
without compasses. But however perfect the compass, the mariner who fails to take 
account of its magnetic deviation will end up in a port he never sailed for. And however 
perfect the scholarship of these studies, one who rejects their pervading assumptions of 
colonialism must take account of the magnetic deviations of colonialism, if he is not to 
be misled perhaps into a betrayal of the campaign in which he sails. 

™The economic problem of Puerto Rico, in so far as the bulk of its people is concerned, 
may be reduced to the simple terms of progressive landlessness, chronic unemployment 
land implacable growth of the population.” Chardon Report, p. 1. 

“The people of Puerto Rico have reached an impasse—overpopulation.” Zimmermann 
Report, p. 32. : 

“In Puerto Rico * * * population has outrun the capacity of the present economic re- 
sources and organization to furnish full employment and satisfactory living conditions.” 
Brookings Report, p. XXV. ’ . ‘ . 

“Basically, of course, the problem arises from an increasing growth in population with 
no land frontier to push forward and an insufficiently repid increase in productivity.” 
Report of National Resources Planning Board, p. 7. 
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matters could be arranged so that hereafter 40,000 Puerto Ricans would die of 
the bubonic plague each year. The effect on the economic life of Puerto Rico 
of the departure of 40,000 Puerto Ricans is not altered by the circumstances of 
whether their departure from the country is by ship or on the wings of the 
angels, except to the extent that those who go by ship take wealth away frorn 
Puerto Rico when they travel—it is estimated that the-departure of 40,000 
emigrants each year would take about $15,000,000 per annum out of Puerto 
Rico’&—while those who go with the angels can’t take it with them. Thus emigra- 
tion would be more of a drain on the wealth of Puerto Rico and more of a 
contribution to the poverty of the island, which is its real problem, than would 
the introduction of a new plague. 

Whether a reduction of population achieved through birth control would 
help solve any of Puerto Rico’s problems is perhaps an academic question. 
Puerto Rican cows give little milk,® and Puerto Rican babies die of intestinal 
disorders, particularly at weaning, about 25 times as fast as babies in the States. 
In so far as birth control leads to a better spacing of births and thus permits 
longer periods of breast feeding, it tends to cut down the infant mortality rate 
and thus to increase the population. 


Assuming, however, that emigration and birth control might conceivably 
be pressed to a point where the Puerto Rican population would decline, what 
then? 

The approach to Puerto Rican problems in terms of overpopulation and 
pressure on resources assumes that a lowering of the population would result in 
each person’s having a larger share of the total goods of the community. But 
is there any evidence to support this assumption? And what is meant by over- 
population, anyway? 

Certainly people who say that Puerto Rico is overpopulated cannot mean 
that there are more mouths than the soil of Puerto Rico can feed. For Puerto 
Rico in fact, even with relatively backward agricultural methods, produces each 
year more than twice as much food as it could possibly consume, in terms of 
actual calories. 

Perhaps what is meant is that there is a fixed amount of food, clothing, 
and housing to share, and that if there were fewer Puerto Ricans, the share 
of each would be larger. But this is clearly a fallacy, for food, clothing, and 
housing are the product of labor and if there is less labor, the potential social 


8Report of National Resources Planning Board, p. 64. 
®Cows in Puerto Rico average 24% quarts of milk a day, as compared with 6 quarts in 
the United States and 13 quarts in Holland. Report of National Resources Planning Board, 


p. 20. 
10Report of National Resources Planning Board, p. 54. 
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product will be less. This holds not only for goods produced and consumed 
in Puerto Rico but for imports as well. Imports into Puerto Rico are based, in 
the long run, on exports, and exports are a function of manpower. 


But if these popular conceptions of overpopulation will not hold water, 
one may always resort to the abstract economic notion of an optimum relation 
between population and resources and say that as population increases beyond 
that point, per capita income must, by the iron laws of economics, decline. The 
only difficulty with this abstract conception is that there is no evidence that 
Puerto Rico has ever reached that critical point. In fact all the evidence of 
history shows that when the population of Puerto Rico was rapidly declining 
(in the first four decades of Spanish control) the poverty and misery of the 
local population were extreme, that in the 1760’s the poverty of the Puerto 
Ricans, then numbered at under 50,000, was far more serious than it is today, 
and that in recent decades a rapid increase in population has been accompanied 
by a rise in per capita income, an increase of weight and stature, a mounting 
life expectancy, a decline in illiteracy, and a rise in productivity greater than 
the rise in population. Thus, for example, in the decade from 1934 to 1944, 
when the population of Puerto Rico increased by 20 percent, its total income 
increased by 170 percent and its per capita income more than doubled.11 

"This is a perfectly normal development. In 19th century Europe the rate 
of population increase was twice as -high in England as in Italy or Portugal, 
and twice as high in Denmark, Germany, and Holland as in Spain.1* In each 
of these cases the relatively high population increase reflected what it reflects 
in Puerto Rico, not apathy or ignorance, but rather improvement in standards of 
health and education, development of science and industry, and a general rise 
in living standards. 

But these are mere facts and facts cannot stand up against theory. The 
theory of Puerto Rican overpopulation, though it has never been confirmed by 
historical or statistical data, rests upon deep-seated beliefs and emotions from 
which few scientists are immune. 

The fear of population increase, to which Malthus gave the dignity of a 
scientific-sounding pseudo-mathematical formulation, is a deep-seated fear in 
contemporary civilization, a modern form of misanthropy and ochlophobia. It 
expresses itself characteristically in hysterical fears that we are running out of 


1 11Daniel Creamer, ‘‘The Net Income of the Puerto Rican Economy 1940-1944” 1947, 
p. 22. Part of this increase reflects rising prices. And part of this increase, during the 
last three years of the decade, reflects war expenditures. But this is not necessarily a 
temporary affair. Puerto Rico will have a war on its hands—a war against disease, 
illiteracy, and poverty, for at least a generation to come. 

12See “Population” in Encyclopedia of The Social Sciences. 
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essential commodities or that we are being overrun by immigration. It is this 
fear, and not any solid historical or statistical evidence, which leads us to ascribe 
poverty, wherever we find it among people for whom we feel no special affection, 
to overpopulation. This fear shows itself in the adjectives that our investigators 
use to characterize the increase of population in Puerto Rico,—“appalling,’’ 
“implacable,”14 “terrific.”15 An American boosters’ club describing the same 
population movement in its own home town, or a fond father announcing a 
population increase in his own family, would use very different adjectives. These 
choices of adjectives do not illuminate the physical facts, but they tell us much 
about the value judgments of the adjective-user. And they make it clear that 
overcrowding is not a matter of geography. Overcrowding is a state of mind. 
Congressmen who did not like immigration thought that the United States was 
overcrowded in 1797, when its population was in the neighborhood of 
5,000,000.16 - 


To say that Puerto Rico is overpopulated is to say that there are too many 
Puerto Ricans. That is essentially a value judgment, although not commonly 
recognized as such. Such value judgments are characteristic in the appraisal of 
colonial economies or alien peoples. People who don’t like Chinese or Hindoos 
are always blaming the difficulties of China and India on overpopulation, al- 
though when the very same difficulties of sickness, ignorance, poverty, or job- 
lessness occur in their own families or among people they like they don’t talk 
about overpopulation but rather call the doctor or send the youngster to school 
or see that he learns a trade or profession or figure out new ways of making a 
living. It may well be that if Puerto Rico would beg, borrow, or steal, or 
produce, or import 40,000 doctors, teachers, scientists, technicians, and engineers 
it would get along much further in the raising of its living standards than it 
would by inducing 40,000 of its best workers to emigrate to other countries. 
Certainly the problem of a poverty which is 400 years old cannot be wrapped up 
in diapers and laid at the door of a population figure that is not yet ten years old. 

The wisdom of love is a different kind of wisdom than the wisdom of hate. 
Scientific monographs on Puerto Rican overpopulation have much to learn from 
the ancient sage who wrote: “Where there is love two can lie in comfort on the 
edge of a sword; where there is no love a couch sixty cubits wide is too narrow.” 

But the theory of Puerto Rican overpopulation does not admit emotional 
sources any more than it offers historical evidence. Rather it is put forward as 
an inevitable deduction from two other firmly held doctrines: first, that Puerto 


18Chardon Report, p. 1. 
14] bid. 
15Brookings Report, p. 548. 
16F, §. Cohen, “Immigration and National Welfare” 1940, p. 21. 
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Rico is a land peculiarly lacking in resources; and second, that only a land rich 
in resources can enjoy a high standard of living. 

But these assumptions, in turn, rest on no discernible scientific evidence. 

(1) The proposition that Puerto Rico lacks natural resources, which all of 
our investigators assert or assume,’ is certainly not supported by the evidence of 
geology. We know that there are at least four substantial deposits of iron ore 
on the island. One at Las Mesas is estimated to contain four hundred and fifty 
million tons of iron along with four and one half million tons of nickel and 
between six and seven million tons of chromium.1® Other known deposits of 
iron, manganese, kaolin, pottery clay, gypsum, marble and limestone are of 
unknown extent because, according to the 1944 report of the Puerto Rico Plan- 
ning Board, “they have never been thoroughly explored with modern techniques 
and methods” (p. 31). The same may be said of reported deposits of phos- 
phates, mercury, copper, tin, silver, bismuth, molybdenite, and lignite coal. Only 
within the past two or three years have comprehensive geological studies been 
inaugurated on a serious scale,1® and they are still in their infancy. Yet the very 
same authorities who admit that we don’t know what the mineral resources of 
Puerto Rico are do not hesitate to assert that Puerto Rico “has no forests or 
minerals to speak of” and therefore must continue to rely upon an agricultural 
economy.”° 

The real fact of the matter is that we never know how rich any country is 
in resources until it begins to industrialize, to develop real needs and markets for 
natural resources and to develop a large class of scientifically trained citizens who - 
know how to locate resources and recognize them when they see them. 

We are accustomed to speak of the United States as a country rich in re- 
sources, when the fact is simply that while our resources are probably no better 
and no worse than those of the rest of the world, we have explored and mined 
our earth more thoroughly than many other countries and we have developed 
ways of making effective commercial use of whatever we found. So have the 
Germans and the British and all other nations in which the general level of 
science and technology is high. Known resources are the only resources that 
can be used or tabulated. And known resources are a function of knowledge. 

True, the amount of. earth available to each Puerto Rican is less than is the 
case with the United States generally, but not less than the amount of earth 


17Brookings Report, p. 11; Chardon Report, p. 63; Zimmermann Report, p. 46; Report 
of National Resources Planning Board, p. 34. 

18Report of National Resources Planning Board, p. 32. 

19In 1947 the U. S. Geological Survey spent about $5,000 of Federal funds in Puerto 
Rico and about $18,000,000 in the rest of the country. The Insular Government supple- 
mented the Federal appropriation with a contribution of $72,500, three times as much as 
it contributed in 1946. 

20Report of National Resources Planning Board, p. 34. 
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available in many states and countries with very high living standards. And 
after all, Puerto Ricans in search of natural resources are not limited to the 
earth. In the United States we take nitrogen out of the air and seaweed out of 
the sea to make fertilizer, we take fish, pearls, and magnesium out of the ocean. 


To say that a country suffers from lack of resources is only a fatalistic way 
of saying that it suffers from lack of resourcefulness. What is a resource at 
any given time and place is a function of the prevailing technology. Petroleum 
was not a resource to the Plains Indians. More than one seventh of the solid 
content of the earth’s crust is aluminum, but this becomes a resource only when a 
people attains a very high level of scientific and industrial efficiency. Whether 
waterfalls are sources of heat, light, and power, or merely obstacles to navigation, 
depends upon the people who own the waterfall. 


To say that Puerto Rico lacks resources is to say that insufficient application 
has been made of human intelligence to the development of a higher standard 
of living in Puerto Rico. But the former way of putting the matter seems to 
make Puerto Rican poverty a result of pre-human or super-human forces, in the 
face of which mere men and women are powerless. The latter way of putting 
the matter, which is perhaps equally one-sided, has at least the practical advantage 
of pointing to ways of remedying the situation. 


(2) Closely related to the prevailing assumption chat Puerto Rico lacks 
natural resources is the idea that lack of natural resources inevitably leads to a 
low standard of living. Here we have another myth that blocks clear thinking 
and vigorous action on Puerto Rico’s problems. Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and New Jersey have a higher population density than Puerto Rico, and their 
mineral and agricultural resources are inferior to those of Puerto Rico; yet they 
have among the highest living standards in the United States and in the world 
The fact is that the States of the Union which have the highest endowment of 
natural resources per capita, states like Mississippi, Tennessee and Oklahoma, 
stand at or near the bottom of the income scale. In Europe the highest living 
standards exist in countries like Switzerland, which has almost no material re- 
sources, and Holland, which has a population density considerably higher than 
that of Puerto Rico.21 For centuries Holland has had to wage an unending 


21My good friend, Clarence Senior, the distinguished director of the Puerto Rico Social 
Research Center, considers this reference to Switzerland misleading because he thinks Swiss 
prosperity depends largely on the beauty of its scenery. This supposed dependence of the 
Swiss economy on scenery, however, is just another of the myths by which people are taught 
to accept their economic lot in life as a product of geography and other mighty forces 
beyond human control. In fact Swiss exports bring more than 7 times as much revenue 
as the Swiss tourist industry. See Rappard, “La Suisse et la marché du monde,” in Die 
Schweiz als Kleinstaat in der Weltwitschaft 1945 pp. 50-51. But it is even more im- 
portant to note that the tourist industry is not brought into being by scenery (if it were, 
there would be thriving tourist industries in many lands that tourists never tour). A 
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battle against the sea to maintain even the little land that it has. Yet it became 
one of the great maritime powers of the world, though it has no minerals and 
no timber. Or consider Denmark, the traditional supplier of butter and bacon 
to the British Isles, which is so poor in agricultural resources that it has to import 
most of the fodder on which its butter and bacon production is based. 

The highest living standards in the world,—whether we measure living 
standards by average income or by such factors as low infant mortality and high 
distribution of mail, telephones, newspapers and other appurtenances of civiliza- 
tion,—exist in states like Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New Jersey and in 
countries like Switzerland, Holland, England and Denmark. What do these 
states and countries have that Puerto Rico doesn’t have? They do not have more 
farm land per capita or more minerals or more of any other material resource. 
They do not have easier access to markets. Puerto Rico is closer, in terms of 
transportation costs, to the seaboard cities of the United States with more than 
half of the nation’s buying power than is Pittsburgh or St. Louis. What these 
states and countries do have is more productive workers, that is, healthier human 
beings with more mechanical training, more general education, more professional 
skill and industrial know-how, more commercial and scientific knowledge. These 
are the things that Puerto Rico needs. The problem of Puerto Rican poverty will 
be solved not by a greater coefficient of soil per capita but by a greater coefficient 
of health and skill. 


successful tourist industry is above all a human product of institutionalized hospitality, 
tolerance, pre-vision, and many skills, which the Swiss have developed to a fine art. 

Similarly, Mr. Senior considers my references to the prosperity of Holland misleading 
because I do not take account of the Dutch Empire. But whether or not the Dutch Empire 
is profitable (and distinguished economists like Sir Norman Angell have calculated that 
their empire costs the Dutch more than it brings them), the fact remains that the pros- 

rity ms Holland is older than its empire. The Holland that produced Grotius, Rem- 
ae and Spinoza became the commercial, intellectual, and cultural capital of Europe 
while it was still struggling to establish its independence from Spain. 

It is true that most rich countries have colonies, just as most rich people have servants. 
But servants and colonies are, in general, marks of prosperity, not its causes. 

Materialist historians seize on irrelevancies when they attribute the prosperity of Holland 
or Switzerland to the fact that the Swiss have stayed out of wars or that the Dutch have 
spent whole centuries fighting, to the fact that one country is on the ocean or the fact that 
the other country is not, to the fact that one country is mountainous or to the fact that the 
other country is flat. 

The real key to the prosperity of Switzerland and Holland is not to be found in their 
size or shape or distance above or below sea level, or in any other respect in which they 
differ, but rather in the respects in which they are identical. These two nations, for at 
least three centuries, have been strongholds of tolerance, welcoming diversity at home 
and offering refuge to foreigners of many faiths and skills (see Briischweiler, “Industrial- 
isierung and Verstadterung in der Schweiz,” in Die Schueiz als Kleinstaat n der Welt- 
wirtschaft, p. 323, n. 1); they have established freedom on the foundations of tolerance, 
and democracy on the basis of universal education (op. cit. p. 322); they have valued 
learning and skill in every art and every vocation. Where these human values are found, 
whether in little low countries like Holland, or in little high countries like Switzerland, 
or even in big low-and-high countries like the United States, prosperity has always followed. 
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These intangible sources of prosperity do not come, like the sun and the 
rain, to those who only stand and wait. They are the fruit of passionate struggle, 
and a society must discipline itself to forego many luxuries if it is to assure to all 
its members the necessities of good health and educaticn.22_ That is why phil- 
osophies of inaction that glorify the status guo commonly make the world turn 
on race, climate, geography, or other things we can do nothing about, while 
progressive philosophies of action emphasize always what man can do to remake 
his environment, his physique, his cultural heritage, and his society. The chief 
cause of human poverty is not the shape of the earth or the position of the stars. 
The chief cause of poverty is poverty. Most men are poor because their parents 
were too poor to endow them with lands, homes, and factories, or with the 
intangible capital of a skilled trade or learned profession. The poverty of a 
people thus reflects history more than it reflects geography. 


The people of Puerto Rico are seeking to achieve a new union of New World 
and Old World values and a higher living standard than Middle America has 
ever known. In this task they need time more than they need space. For 
centuries Puerto Rico has been a pawn of empire. In 1900 only 10 percent of 
its children went to school. The present economy of the island reflects the past 
of its people more than it reflects the shape or size of the island. That is why 
despair over low living standards and low acreages is less significant than concern 
with changes that exhibit the dynamic of the Puerto Rican people. In the first 
two decades of this century the proportion of children in school quadrupled. In 
each decade of the century the value of Puerto Rican manufactures has jumped by 
40 percent of more. It is difficult to find parallels to such progress. It is difficult 
to find grounds for despair when one. sees the Puerto Rican economy in dynamic 


perspective. 


22Mr. Clarence Senior, who has been good enough to read this in manuscript, and who, 
with his colleagues at the University of Puerto Rico, has given much thought ‘to the 
problem, wonders whether Puerto Rico can afford to give adequate education to all its 
children, and observes: “The island is now spending about twenty-four percent of its 
governmental revenues on education. To put all the children in school and give them the 
proper services will require well over fifty percent of all governmental expenditures.” 

The real problem, however, is not whether Puerto Rico can afford to educate its children 
but whether it can afford not to educate its children. Ignorance and illiteracy are extrav- 
agances that no poor country can afford. From the purely commercial standpoint no seed 
brings as high a cash return as seeds of knowledge. Even the United States Chamber of 
Commerce now recognizes that its early opposition to increasing governmental expenditures 
(and increasing taxation) for public education was a mistake from the dollars-and-cents 
standpoint and that the increased outlays for education have been investments “serving an 
expanding economy by progressively upgrading the productive skills and management 
aptitudes of the American people.” See U. S. Chamber of Commerce, “Education: An 
Investment in People” 1945, p. 5 et seg. Hawaii established schools before it had any 
income. Today its sugar-production per acre is twice as high as Puerto Rico's, and on its 
principal island, Oahu, which is about as densely populated as Puerto Rico, one person 
out of eight has a telephone, as compared with one person out of 83 in Puerto Rico. 
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Today Puerto Rico is struggling to forge a progressive democratic philosophy 
of human worth, in which men are valued not according to their ancestry or 
scarcity but only on the basis of what they can do. When such a philosophy 
becomes an integral part of Puerto Rican life, the lack of material resources will 
be as little of an obstacle to the heights of culture and prosperity as are the lack 
of material resources to our oldest living democracies, Holland and Switzerland. 
When men hold up their heads in self-respect, it makes little difference whether 
the material resources they need are under foot or a thousand miles away. 
Geography then sets up no limits on living standards; it sets up only headaches. 
But what else are heads for? 

In a free economy men who do donkey’s work must live on donkey's wages. 
Puerto Rico is a poor country because it exports matter and imports mind. For 
decades, under a twisted colonial economy, it has been exporting tobacco and 
importing cigarettes, exporting raw sugar and importing candy, exporting cotton 
and importing dresses, exporting raw hides and importing shoes,—not enough 
shoes to save its children from hookworm, but almost all the shoes its people 
have been able to buy. Any country that exports matter and imports mind is 
bound to be poor, though it be as rich as Arabia in natural resources. A country 
attains a high standard of living only when it imports matter and exports mind, 
as do countries like Switzerland or England or states like Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts. For the mind that is exported—the difference between raw 
metal and watches—remains at home; when matter is exported, it is forever lost. 
Puerto Rico can attain a high standard of living only by developing the com- 
mercial, industrial, and cultural skills that have been attained in other lands of 
equal population density. But this solution of its problems is barred by the 
political preconceptions that have underlain 20 years of investigating and report- 
ing on “the problem of Puerto Rico.” 

What are these preconceptions ? 


First, there is the notion, the illegitimate offspring of modern materialism, 
; that production of material goods, and particularly of food, is the key to a sound 
; economy. This may have been true seven thousand years ago, when a hundred 
adults could escape starvation only if 99 worked at food production or food 
gathering. It is not true today when a hundred adults can be well fed on the 
food producing activities of 20 or less of their number. But the old rural attitude 
of suspicion towards commerce, cities, and the enterprises of civilization persists 
and serves to block the road of economic progress. Its outcroppings are seen 
in such sentences in the Chardon Report as, “These emigrants should go to settle 
farm lands, not to be exploited as wage laborers” (p. 7). It takes vision to see 
how the wage laborer who assembles trucks contributes to our food supply and 
other necessities of life. But where there is no vision the people perish. 
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There is a second preconception that has limited the utility of past scientific 
studies. This is the notion of autarchy. The false ideal of self-sufficiency arises 
as a specter whenever industries are proposed for Puerto Rico which would de- 
pend upon imported raw materials or continental markets. Is it fear of high 
freight costs that bars the importation of fuels and raw materials from South 
America? If so, cannot Puerto Rican ships turn freight itself into a source of 
insular income? ‘True enough, continental markets might be closed some day 
to Puerto Rican watches. But is there any guaranty that they may not be closed 
to Puerto Rican sugar? An expansive economy cannot be built entirely on fears. 

Finally, there is the factor of racism that injects itself into almost every 
appraisal of Puerto Rico’s future. The thought is seldom expressed by economic 
investigators, but seldom absent from their thinking, that Puerto Ricans are 
organically less capable of operating watch factories, insurance companies, or 
telephone systems, than continentals. Even self-respecting Puerto Ricans are not 
immune from this sense of inferiority, though they commonly seek compensation 
for it in the notion that they possess a superior spiritual culture to that of their 
northern neighbors. Maybe they do, but if so, it has not yet clearly shown itself 
in great works of music, poetry, or philosophy. Neither the sense of inferiority 
nor the asserted spiritual superiority is supported by any scientific evidence. 
Puerto Ricans in New York are as competent in their trades and professions as: 
any other people who have had the same type of training and preparation for 
their work. Puerto Ricans in New York live on a higher standard of living than 
their countrymen at home, not because they have more land or fewer babies, but 
because they are part of a greater human effort to open up to each child the 
potentialities of human existence and human dignity. Because a Puerto Rican 
boy (or girl) in New York can get pure water and a college education free, he 
is not doomed to spending his life doing a donkey's work at donkey's wages. 

The people of Puerto Rico today are struggling to free themselves from the 
political preconceptions that have doomed so many of the plans of the past to 
futility. This struggle has not yet been clarified; as yet it has no philosophy and 
no plan of campaign; it moves forward even under banners which call for 
retreat. Yet it moves. Learned economists prove conclusively that Puerto Rican 
wages cannot rise unless population drops. Yet wage levels and population 
levels both reach new heights. In Puerto Rico, at least, action is sounder than 
theory. Utilitarian efforts, backed by effective legislation, to develop new re- 
sources and new industries, to improve communication and transportation, to 
raise the level of general and vocational education and to bring pure water to 
the people, are replacing the old futilitarian refrains on the inability of the soil 
to support its offspring. Racism is almost conquered. Autarchy has been dis- 
carded even by the independentistas. And more and more the people refuse to 
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accept a colonial economy based on the export of matter and the import of mind. 
When the scientists have caught up with the wisdom of the people and learned 
to work in harness with those who represent the moral and political values of the 
people, they will find themselves playing a leading role in the world drama of 
our age. For such action research, directed not to the reduction or dispersal of 
a people but to the conquest of poverty, can be a decisive part of the struggle 
against colonialism and the drive of the little peoples of the earth for a fair 
share in the earth’s civilization. 
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Editor’s Note: 


If continental investigations meant inaction, it is fortunate that the people 
of Puerto Rico were not so disposed. The Partido Populares established a board 
of scientists within the structure of government to help devise ways to overcome 
the territorial problems. In this group of planners all research leads, if not to 
the formulation of legislation, at least to some kind of action. No matter 
whether a high birth rate and a lack of coal is in the end to be considered a 
liability or an asset, these ate limiting factors to the solutions which can be 
devised. In such a setting the difficulties of cooperation between scientist and 
administrator or legislator are apparently minor considerations in comparison 
with the obstacles raised by opposition parties and officialdom in Washington. 


Research and Administration in Economic Reconstruction 


CLARENCE SENIOR 


The world is at least two-thirds “‘ill-fed, ill-housed and ill-clothed.” Most 
of us think of the United States as being part of the most favored third. Most 
of us forget our largest Carribbean colony. Two million second-class citizens 
on a small sub-tropical island face economic problems similar to those of many 
other under-developed colonial and semi-colonial areas on the globe. They face 
them with scanty resources, a population density of 628 per square mile, a high 
rate of natural increase, a culture weakened by an unresolved conflict between 
Hispanic and North American concepts, and a lack of political power in external 
and even many internal affairs. 

Spanish institutions of both church and state involved centralization of 
authority and government in the interest of the governing group. American 
colonial institutions, at least until recently, have expressed values essentially 
similar. Our continental democracy, as if ashamed of its unwillingness to let 
the Puerto Ricans determine their own political status, sas salved its conscience 
by lavishness in relief funds and other economic aids during periods of aware- 
ness of the existence of the island. At other times it has been forgotten and 
neglected. Again, it has felt the pressure of special interest groups in Washing- 
ton. 

Apathy and hopelessness marked the political life of the island until re- 
cently. Frustration plus depression resulted in a few acts of violence on the part 
of a fanatical group of nationalists in 1936. A civic awakening was gestating 
however. The Partido Democra:ico Popular was organized in 1938. It slogan 
was ‘Pan, Tierra Y Libertad.” Its founder, Luis Mufioz Marin, went directly 
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to the people with an unorthodox appeal to their self-respect. The buying of 
votes and threats of loss of jobs no longer worked. The first electoral campaign, 
in 1940, resulted in a landslide for the new party. The next, 1944, saw the 
old parties almost wiped out. 

How to cope with an annual addition of some 42,000 persons to the popu- 
lation and at the same time raise pitifully low levels of living is the crucial 
question in the minds of government officials and civic-minded citizens. The 
thirty years from 1910 to 1940 showed population increasing 67.2 percent 
while persons engaged in industry went up only 47.4 percent and the total of 
all gainfully employed workers rose only 32.6 percent. The island experienced 
its greatest prosperity during the war years, but its real income, after deducting 
governmental expenditures which were overwhelmingly for military and naval 
purposes, rose only 10 percent between 1940 and 1944. The population in- 
crease was also 10 percent in the same five years. 

Every characteristic of the population indicates that a continued high rate 
of increase is to be expected in the absence of a thorough program of popula- 
tion planning. The Puerto Ricans are younger, for instance, than continentals. 
Sixty-three percent of the island’s inhabitants are below 24 years of age compared 
with 43 percent in the States. Puerto Rican women start reproducing several 
years earlier than their sisters on the mainland, and keep it up several years 
longer. Their productivity is considerably greater at all age levels. 

The cumulative effect of the high rate of natural increase and a projection 
of past experiences indicates that the population will multiply as follows: 


1945 2,094,000 
1960 2,880,000 
1980 4,238,000 
2000 6,136,000 


The result, for the social scientist with a sense of responsibility, has been 
a most challenging series of opportunities to contribute toward social improve- 
ment. Fortunately, Washington was represented by Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell 
who not only looked upon the new group with understanding but was himself a 
social scientist and public administrator of experience.1 

The magnitude of ‘the task being performed by the Insular Government 
today may be grasped by a mere listing of the major recent legislation and the 
problems it attempts to solve. A Land Authority deals with the enforcement 
(delayed for almost 40 years) of the 500-acre provision of the Organic Act of 
1900, the distribution of homesites to some 120,000 landless farm workers, the 


‘ 1The Stricken Land” Doubleday, 1946. 704 pp., the record of his experience, will 
amply repay reading even though it is over-long and discursive. 
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creation of “proportional profit farms” on former privately-owned sugar estates 
and the management of two publicly-owned sugar mills. Industrialization is 
being aided by an Industrial Development company and a Development Bank. 
The Company has a sizeable Puerto Rican research staff constantly on the look- 
out for new sources of income, and often uses continental technicians. It aids 
local or continental firms in making surveys of possibilities and has built several 
factories which it rents at low cost to industrialists who see possible profits in 
Puerto Rican operations. The Company’s 1945 annual report shows that the 
men in charge of the program realize that they can carry out only some of the 
steps necessary to balance income and population. It says: “Our working popu- 
lation continued to increase at the rate of 17,000 per year. The Company 
believes that industrial expansion, both by private industry and the Company, 
cannot keep pace with such a rapid increase in our labor force.” 

Agricultutal research is being put into practice by an agricultural develop- 
ment Company striving to make the best use out of the land, only six percent 
of which is rated as first-class in productivity. Diversification is being pushed 
by the company to lessen the dependence of the insular economy on sugar. (It 
had been found that the research reports of the experiment stations were gather- 
ing dust on library shelves. It seemed that a governmental body was needed to 
make at least pilot plant application of such research.) One of the most bitterly- 
fought issues of the recent past has arisen from the opening of a wholesale and 
retail grocery agency by this company to cope with the problem of fantastic 
importers’ and wholesalers’ mark-ups and other causes of high food prices. 
The Water Resources Authority owns the electric utilities and plans new utiliza- 
tion of water for power and irrigation. The Transportation Authority owns 
most of the San Juan buses and controls the civil airports. The Communications 
Authority owns and operates the insular telegraph system. An Office of 
Statistics, a Bureau of the Budget and a Civil Service Commission had to be 
created to cope with increased work in these fields. Educational, health and 
housing activities were speeded up tremendously. Education is recognized as 
the key to sound improvement in insular conditions. Only half the children 
of school age are now in school and most of those attending reach only the 
fourth grade. The present expenditures, 24 percent of the government outlay, 
would have at least to be doubled to provide adequate schooling. 

The keystone of the new government structure is the Planning, Zoning 
and Urbanization Board. Its three crucial powers are: (a) preparation of a 
Master Plan of capital improvements of all governmental agencies; (b) enforce- 
ment through a long term program for governmental finances and through the 
review of all specific projects by the Board; (c) modern city planning techniques: 
zoning, subdivision and official map regulations. 
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The Board makes extensive use of technicians. In its early days, most of 
them had to be imported. The island was scoured for personnel and likely 
local people were pushed forward in responsibility as quickly as possible. The 
University was raided for its best social scientists. The island’s outstanding 
geographer, Dr. Rafael Piéo, was named president of the Board. 

Studies undertaken by the Board alone or in cooperation with other agencies 
include such subjects as an urban land use survey, governmental capital expendi- 
tures, land use changes and population shifts needed for the establishment of 
irrigation and power dams and population studies on which the location of © 
schools, housing developments, and public utilities are based. Zoning, land 
subdivision and slum clearance maps are prepared. A six-year financial plan for 
all government operations is prepared each year. It, as well as the zoning, slum 
clearance and subdivision decisions, are discussed at public hearings. Two 
substantial publications have served as a basis for widespread public discussion: 
A Development Plan for Puerto Rico and The Population Problem of Puerto 
Rico. Thus an approach is being made to solving the problem of the relation 
between the “expert” and the layman in a technology-based democratic society. 

The items mentioned only scratch the surface. Many other agencies are 
engaged in studies relevant to their purposes, as already noted. Enough has 
‘been said, however, to lay the groundwork for a report on some of the problems 
which have arisen and some of the lessons which might be abstracted from the 
experience. | 

One who worked in Washington during the war and now works here sees 
one outstanding difference. It is the presence in Puerto Rico of a group bent 
on soundly-based economic reconstruction which has the political power to put 
its measures into effect. One has the feeling that research reports are going to 
result in legislation and not get blocked by special interests or lost in a maze 
of inter-departmental jealousies. The fact that one eye has to be kept cocked 
at Congress is the principal exception. There are, of course, others, but the 
balance is all in favor of Puerto Rico. The fervor with which men have worked 
and their cooperation toward specific goals during the past few years here 
resemble that found in Washington before the New Deal began to develop 
arterio sclerosis. Inter-departmental jealousies have not been eliminated, of 
course, but it is noticeably easier to secure team-work when the problem is close 
at hand, the goal is definite and the need for action is obvious to anyone of good- 
will. Backgrounds and one-sided training are not easily overcome. Studies of 
family living conditions, for example, being outlined by a nutritionist, must be 
criticized and expanded by someone with a broader social science training. 
Otherwise, thousands of interview hours may have to be repeated in an entirely 
new study in order to gather crucial data on a demographic problem. 
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The technical and administrative staffs generally work in close cooperation. 
This is epitomized in the work of the Planning Board where there is a constant 
exchange of information and experience between those who engage almost 
wholly in research and those whose main job is policy-making and enforcement. 
The staffs overlap so that an approach is being made to what is sometimes called 
“action-research”’. 

The reports of the various agencies, if they involve legislation, are pre- 
sented in the form of bills, with supporting memoranda. The research staff 
often is called into consultation with the committees of the legislature. Staff 


‘members appear at public hearings and sometimes sit near committee members 


on the floor during debates on controversial bills. 

Some of the legislation passed under the Populares has involved extensive 
surveys which have been performed by entire imported staffs. The Public Ad- 
ministration Service of Chicago has made a number of studies. The most recent 
was a reclassification of the entire government personnel which accompanied 
the introduction of a new civil service procedure. The “imported” technicians 
report that they found as much serious consideration given technical points by 
both administrators and legislators as they had on the continent. They found 
no more than the usual number of attempts to block improvements in order 
to maintain patronage or to keep the good will of pressure groups. The ticklish 
question of “outsiders” was never raised by the legislators. It was raised by 
two groups: newspaper editors who found it a useful demogogic stick with 
which to beat up some dust and the organized pressure groups supposedly 
devoted to professional advancement. Here, as on the continent, the public 
interest is often lost in the clouds of personal and group selfishness. 

Revision of the tax structure, recommended after a study also made by 
continental experts, fared well at the hands of the legislature, although forces 
interested in maintaining an efficient land tax almost proved too strong for the 
logic of the experts’ report. Similar pressure from landowners resulted in the 
neglect of a report which recommended the socialization of the “unearned 
increment” bound to accrue to holders of large areas in a proposed irrigation 
district. These problems are not peculiar to Puerto Rico, of course. 

The testimony of many technicians in various fields is that the widespread 
program of the Partido Democratico Popular and the keen insights into insular 
and world problems displayed by the president of the Senate and leader of the 
Populares, Sr. Luis Mufioz Marin, have given a relevance and urgency to research 
which links it intimately with administration to the advantage of both. 









































Editor’s note: 


A body of scientists with close liaison to the legislative body, like the one 
in Puerto Rico, was absent in Washington during the ten years of Mr. Voorhis’ 
term in office. It is consequently little to be wondered, as he stated in corre- 
spondence with the editor, that recall of any example of collaboration between 
social science and a legislator was difficult. Yet Mr. Voorhis, necessarily, de- 
pends on information before rendering judgment, but what he receives beyond 
his own efforts are the haphazard contributions of interested individuals or, we 
judge, the partisan formulations of lobbyists. Under these circumstances he 
can tell us little about types of collaboration, but from his remarks about the 
, prevailing stereotype of the academic person many obstacles appear to impede 
even a most superficial cooperation. The need for systematic information and 
closer cooperation with social scientists he underscores heavily. 


Research and Legislative Action on the School Lunch 
Program 


JERRY VOORHIS 
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During the period of my service in Congress an unreasonable and un- 
warranted prejudice against “college professors” and social scientists prevailed 
among members of the House and Senate. Government documents which re- 
vealed “too much” erudition were held up to ridicule. It was difficult indeed 
for the social scientist to make anything like the contribution to sound legislative 
action which the time demanded. Some economists were, it is true, employed 
by special committees. But they were almost always economists who were on 
the payroll of some business organization or some special interest group rather 
than men able to make a completely objective and scientific contribution to the 
i thinking of Congress. 
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it Primarily the fault of Congress, this situation was also due in part to the 
e aloofness of most social scientists from the world of “politics”. The time has 
h yet to come in the United States when men of learning consider service to the 


government as truly a high challenge or when legislators deem it necessary to 
seek the advice and guidance of social scientists. That time is long overdue. It 
is to be hoped that under the Congressional Reorganization Act the situation 
will improve. 
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I have known, however, of instances where the voluntary and informed 
influence of social scientists—or at least people primarily concerned with social 
problems—had important effect on the action of Congress. The best example 
I can recall of this was in connection with the School Lunch Program. This 
very constructive program has been under bitter, and I believe, ignorant attack 
since it was first instituted.2 The best arguments in its defense have been 
developed by, or with the help of, nutritionists, educators, agricultural economists 
and social workers. These are the groups which have furnished the facts about 
the need for and the results of the school lunch program. 


Agricultural economists have pointed out that since American agriculture 
produces an abundance of food year in and year out, in good times and bad, 
only by sustaining the demand for food in both good times and bad can justice 
be done to the farmers. A considerable body of factual information has, of 
course, been developed by nutritionists and social scientists in related fields 
concerning the dietary deficiencies of American children and the need for im- 
provement in national nutritional standards. Even more effective have been 
the studies made of the actual results which have taken place upon the inaugura- 
tion of school lunch programs in particular schools or school systems. Such 
studies have shown marked gains in the children’s health, in their attendance 
records, their scholarship, and their general attitudes. With many members 
of Congress such simple but compelling facts have had great influence.* 


The testimony of parents, teachers, and others working closely with chil- 
dren, as to the desirability of the school lunches has also influenced Congress 


1The National School Lunch Act, passed by the 79th Congress became a law in 1946. It 
— for grants-in-aid to school lunches. The State and local agencies must match 
ederal payments with their own expenditures, first on a 50-50 basis in future years the 
federal contributions diminsh. One quarter of the federal appropriation, which totaled 75 
million dollars in 1946, are spent for direct purchase of surplus commodities, and the 
remainder, less operating expenses, go directly to reimburse the State and local agencies. 
Actual operation of the school lunch program falls to local groups. 

2The opposition to this measure rested chiefly on the following arguments: (1) The un- 
desirability of increasing the functions of the federal government at the expense of the 
State or local government. (2) The contention that the measure opened the door to 
““national control of education.” (3) The desire to economize federal expenditures in the 
face of relatively better financial standing on the part of most States. (4) The difficulty of 
determining need for subsidization and the possibility that some well-fed children would 
— og lunches. (5) The measure was alleged to be ‘‘a threat to the American home 
and hearth.” . 

8By such groups as the U. S. Public Health Service and the Food Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council. 

4E.g. A. M. Moser. ‘Nutritional Conditions of Children in Relation to Lunches in two 
South Carolina Rural Communities.” South Carolina Agricultural Experimental Station 
Bulletin 359. Clemson, 1945. It may be noted that such studies and others establish the 
beneficial effects of school lunches in remedying certain of these. The opposition did not 
question such statements but based its case on the inadvisability of federal aid for this 
purpose. 
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in its action, and the same is true of the information presented by social workers, 
particularly those dealing with communities of low-income people where the 
beneficial effects of school lunches have been most evident.5 

It is illustrative of the general attitude and practise of past Congresses that 
the social scientists who have presented these facts and exerted influence upon 
congressional action as a result have in no case of which I have knowledge, 
been officially connected with the Congress in any way. Some have appeared 
before committees as witnesses. Most often they have simply furnished indi- 
vidual members of Congress with the information which the members have 
then been able to employ. In my own case, for example, I received a great 
deal of such aid—much of it voluntarily submitted by interested people.* 

It is to be observed that the school lunch program has dealt with a very 
specific measure and a comparatively simple set of facts. In the broader fields 
of legislation it is only to be regretted that the legislators and the social scientists 
of America have not worked more closely together. The problems of the United 
States are no longer of such a character that they can be expected to solve them- 
selves or be met by a catch-as-catch-can procedure. Congress desperately needs 
the guidance and help of social science. Its readiness to accept such guidance 
and help will depend on a number of factors: (1) closer personal relationships 
between members of Congress and scientists; (2) the election to Congress of 
thoughtful far-sighted men; (3) a great deal of hard, concentrated, well- 
directed work by social scientists, focussed upon definite objectives in which 
public interest is high. It was just such hard work by the physical scientists 
that gave them—temporarily at least—considerable influence in Congress in the 
matter of atomic energy legislation. 


5Among the groups actively supporting this measure were: American Association of 
University Women, Farm Bureau Federation, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
National Consumer's League, the National Grange. 

®They include a public servant in the New York City Board of Education and a member 
of the so-called ‘Back of the Yards” Council in Chicago. 
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Editor’s note: 


Dr. Rose’s and Mr. Davenport's articles should properly be considered a 
pair. Though separated in space, certainly out of communication, both are 
unmistakably interested in a question of policy, the maximal utilization of the 
nation’s manpower resources, and both are concerned about the welfare of 
minority group members in the Army. 

That Dr. Rose was the person to gather some of the data on the morale of 
negro troops is probably accidental. Like most research workers in the wartime 
army, he received his orders from headquarters, collected the data according to 
specification and returned his results as the orders directed. What became of 
them from this point on was esoteric knowledge. What effect, if any, they were 
to have in changing conditions was still more obscure. This was the picture 
of most research during the war. 

That these particular data were not merely filed away in the archives of 
the War Department is partly attributable to the close surveillance of the scene 
by the Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War. These data gave him an answer 
to some of his questions. Thus, when a policy change was later considered, 
these and other results of scientific study could furnish direct answers to certain 
questions that would be asked. Indeed, had there been more, pertinent studies 
of the factors entering into morale, a less tentative change in policy might have 
occurred. In any case one use of the polling technique is shown here for keep- 
ing closely and accurately in touch with a changing situation. 


Army Policies Toward Negro Soldiers* -- A Report on a 
Success and a Failure 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 


The Negro problem of the nation was thrust upon the Army during this 
war in spectacular ways. Commanding officers, from the highest to the lowest, 
have been concerned about what use should be made of Negro soldiers and 
what personnel policies should be utilized in handling Negroes. Certainly the 
ratio of effort put into the problem to the results derived is one of the highest 
in the Army's history during this war. Still, the Army has not come anywhere 
near solving its Negro problem. One may say that the Army cannot be expected 


*Reprinted with permission from the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 
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to solve a problem which the nation itself cannot solve. But the Army’s problem 


; is far simpler than the nation’s: it is only to make the most effective use of 
manpower. Some of the Army’s own experiments during the war show that 
this simple problem can be solved. 

} The purpose of this paper is to report on two specific means of utilizing 


Negro manpower for military purposes. One is the report of a failure; the 
f other is the report of a success. The writer has personal knowledge of the 
2 events to be described, since he participated in official studies of the effects of 
> the two policies while a member of the professional staff of the Research Branch 
f of the Army’s Information and Education Division. 

€ } The history of the Second Cavalry Division is a typical history of the 
e Army’s failure in its handling of Negroes. The Division’s nucleus was two 
Regular Army regiments with a history dating back to the Civil War. It has 


f been well known for many years that horse cavalry has no role in modern war- 
e fare if a country can afford sufficient machines, but the regiments were kept 
f anyway. Shortly after the outbreak of the war, only two horse cavalry divisions 
1, were activated: one was the famous First Cavalry Division (white troops), which 
n discarded its horses before it began its successful combat operations in the 
25 Pacific; the other was the Second Cavalry Division. 

re ‘ ‘When the Second Cavalry was organized, the Army’s usual practice was to 
D- put Southern white officers in charge of Negro troops. It was believed that 


Southern whites “understood” Negroes best, and also that Negro troops pre- 
ferred Southern white officers because they knew exactly where they “stood” 
with them. This theory received something of a jolt when a cross-section survey 
of Negro troops in February, 1943, showed that only 3 percent of the Negro 
soldiers said they preferred Southern white officers to Northern white officers. 
The next notable characteristic of the officers of the Second Cavalry Division 
was that most of them were not very competent. Officers generally regard it 
as an unpleasant chore to be put in command of Negro troops, and so does the 
Army command. Practically the only competent officers who are put in command 
of Negro troops are those who go in with the understanding that they will get 


* promoted more rapidly and that they will be withdrawn from their assignment 
" d after a certain length of time. Otherwise, the command of Negro troops is 
he reserved usually for those officers whom the Army command regards as in- 
me competent or deserving of mild punishment. 

a The training of the Second Cavalry Division was not all that it should have 


ed been. Many of the officers assumed that Negroes could not be trained for 
combat duties and were fit only for unskilled service jobs. The men were often 
allowed to avoid training, and discipline was lax on everything except the un- 


and necessary details which go under the term “spit and polish.” Every failure in 
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training was simply taken as proof that it was impossible to train Negro soldiers 
for combat. The more generous of the officers blamed it on the illiteracy of their 
men; one officer told me in all seriousness than 60 percent of his men were 
illiterate, so “What can you expect?” Many other officers have said that illiteracy 
was around 20 percent. Actually, a careful check on the illiteracy, defined by 
Army standards, of the enlisted men in the Division at the end of training dis- 
closed that only between 3 and 4 percent of the men were classified as illiterate! 

It was not only the poor training and incapable officers that led to low 
morale in the Division. There were also numerous “incidents” which proved 
to the men that their officers had little regard for them. Stories of how the 
white officers insulted the few Negro officers in the Division passed among the 
men. The Division refused to take jurisdiction over a case where a soldier got 
in trouble with the local Southern civilian authorities. Remarks passing between 
white officers about the character and quality of their men were overheard by some 
of the enlisted men. The lack of respect of the officers for their men engendered 
lack of respect of the men for their officers. 

Perhaps there never was any intention, from the beginning, of putting the 
Second Cavalry Division into combat. If so, this could not be admitted because 
there was only a small proportion of Negroes in training for combat, and 
Negroes and liberals would have protested strongly if the Second Cavalry— 
one of three Negro divisions—had been disbanded. Certainly it was wise not 
to have sent the Division into combat when it arrived overseas; because of its 
poor training, that would have been murder. But the way in which the Division 
was disbanded seemed underhanded and was disruptive of morale. 

It was sent overseas, to North Africa. Before it was sent there were secret 
orders to disband it, once it was safely in the censorship pale of an overseas 
combat Theater. But the men were told that they were being sent overseas to 
go into combat, after further training to transform them from cavalrymen into 
infantrymen (“just like the First Cavalry Division”). Cavalry training is not 
very different from Infantry training, so little further training would have been 
necessary. When the Division left, those Negroes who knew about the de- 
parture were hopefully excited: This was the first large-scale combat assignment 
for Negroes in this war for human freedoms. 


The Division landed in North Africa early in 1944, and was immediately 
broken up and transformed into a number of separate work outfits. Men who 
thought they were going into combat were put to unloading ships, repairing 
roads, driving trucks. While many felt a secret relief at not having to go into 
combat, most of them also felt that this was another insult to the Negro race. 
Some rationalized the situation; others were bitter. In June, 1944, some months 
after the break-up, an opinion survey was conducted at the request of the War 
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Department in Washington among a representative cross-section of the men, 
asking them if they preferred to go into combat or remain in their present 
service jobs. Twenty-seven percent chose combat. The same question was asked 
of a matched sample of white service troops, and only 10 percent chose combat. 
The same survey showed conclusively that morale, defined in several ways, was 
lower among Second Cavalry men than among white or Negro troops in general. 

The men were not allowed to write home about what had happened. Unit 
and base censorship enforced this order fairly well, but word leaked back any- 
way; a storm of protest arose in the Negro press. This protest, plus the need 
for combat replacements for the newly-arriving Negro 92nd Infantry Division, 
plus the findings of the research survey, led to a Mediterranean Theater policy 
of permitting Negro service troops to volunteer for combat training and eventual 
use as combat replacements. At least a thousand men volunteered, sometimes 
under very unpleasant circumstances, and many more were drafted to satisfy 
the Army's urgent need for combat replacements in Italy. Thus, many Second 
Cavalry men went into combat finally, but after enormous waste of time and 
training materials, and after incidents which lowered their morale. 

This history of the Second Cavalry Division is not too different from that 
of other Negro ground force units. There is the same strained relations between 
white officers and their Negro enlisted men; there is the same mutual lack of 
respect; there is the same low discipline because the whites believe the Negroes 
cannot, accept the discipline necessary to combat; there is the same false belief 
that the men have less education than they actually have. For these reasons, 
Negro ground force troops have not played a very important role in combat in 
this war, except in isolated instances. As one Negro sergeant put it, “We spend 
too much time in hating and fighting our officers to have much energy left for 
the Germans.” 

Now for the story of the Army’s success in its handling of Negro troops. 
The events which led to this success were almost accidental: they certainly are 
not typical of what happened to Negro troops in this war. In fact, these events 
were so much against Army policy that the Army tried, at first, to prevent the 
full story from getting out to the public. 

In the Autumn of 1944, there was a great shortage of ground force com- 
bat troops. The Army command had expected to defeat Germany by October, 
and when the war dragged on after that, more combat men were needed. All 
along the Army had underestimated the need for ground force combat troops. 
So a great campaign of reconversion of service and air force troops was begun 
overseas. The strictest orders went out to prevent the holding back of physically 
fit service troops. The orders made no exception for Negroes, even in France 
where there were no Negro infantry units that might need replacements. 
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Whether this lack of exception was by design or by accident is not known to 
the writer. At any rate, Negro service troops in France were allowed to vol- 
unteer for training to become infantrymen. . 

When they were ready to go into combat, there was much disagreement 
as to what should be done with them. The white soldiers getting this same 
reconversion training were being sent into combat as individual replacements. 
But there were only a few Negro artillery units in action in the European 
Theatre, so if Negroes went in as much-needed individual replacements, they 
would have to go into white units. At least one general, who became interested 
in these Negro volunteers, advocated that they go into combat in just this way. 
But such a thing had never been tried before, and many generals objected. 
Still, combat men were badly needed. A compromise was reached; the Negro 
volunteers were to be organized into platoons (each containing about 45 men), 
and these platoons were put into companies where the other 3 platoons were 
composed of white soldiers. Thus, there would be a measure of segregation, 
but much less than anywhere else in the Army. The mixed companies were 
formed in 11 divisions, serving in two armies, in the European Theatre of 
Operations. 

Two months after this practice was begun, an opinion survey1—promoted 
by the Research Branch itself—was conducted in 24 representative mixed com- 
panies for the purpose of finding out what the white officers and white platoon 
sergeants thought of the Negroes as combat soldiers. At first, only a third of 
the white leaders (250 were questioned) said they were not at all favorable to 
the idea of having Negroes in their companies. But 77 percent, after 2 months, 
said they had become more favorable to the Negro soldiers; none said they had 
become less favorable. Eighty-four percent of the white officers and 81 percent 
of the white sergeants said the colored soldiers in their company performed 
very well in combat. Only 1 percent of the sergeants, and none of the officers, 
said that the Negroes did not do so well. Many of the respondents gave reasons 
for their answers; the main positive qualities they noted in the Negro troops 
were aggressiveness in attack, effective use of fire-power, adeptness at close-in 
fighting, teamwork. The only negative quality that was mentioned by more 
than a few was that the Negro soldiers had a tendency to go forward too rapidly. 

The white combat leaders were asked to compare the colored infantrymen 
with the white infantrymen they had experience with: 17 percent of the officers 
and 9 percent of the sergeants said the Negroes were better than the whites. 
Five percent of the officers and 4 percent of the sergeants said the Negroes were 


1The survey was under the direction of Robin M. Williams, a member of the professional 
staff, Research Branch, Information and Education Division. 
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not as good as the whites. The rest (except for a few not answering) said the 
Negroes were just the same as white troops. 

When asked, ‘“‘How have the white and colored soldiers gotten along to- 
gether?” 73 percent of the officers and 60 percent of the sergeants said “very 
well”, and 7 percent more of the officers as well as 36 percent more of the 
sergeants said “fairly well.” 

Some other questions were asked of white enlisted men (not only ser- 
geants). Of those in divisions where there were no mixed companies, 62 
percent said that they would dislike it very much if there was a Negro platoon 
in their company. But among white men who were already in mixed companies, 
| } only 7 percent said that they disliked it very much. In other words, experience 
with Negro troops markedly reduced prejudice against them. 

The answers, some written up with enthusiasm, make a powerful endorse- 
ment of the effectiveness and congeniality of these Negro troops. It should be 
remembered, however, that the Negroes in question were volunteers, who might 
be expected to be better combat soldiers than those forced to go into combat, 
as most of the whites were. An effort was made to find out who the Negroes 
were who volunteered. It was found that they were only slightly higher in edu- 
j cation and intelligence than the average Negro soldier in the European Theater, 
.and that only a slightly greater proportion of them came from the Northern 
States. In other words, these volunteers were fairly typical of Negro soldiers 
f generally, at least in the three respects mentioned. 

This report gives a picture of the successful—if belated— use of Negro 
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, soldiers in combat. The report went up the chain of command until it reached 

; the Theater Commander, and eventually found its way to the War Department. 
While the Gillem Board of the Army gave serious consideration to the report 

/ and paid lip service to its principles, it did not recommend the abolition of 
segregation. At present, even though all-Negro divisions have been abolished 

- and regiments are made the largest segregated unit, there is little doubt that 

. the policy which wrecked the Second Cavalry Division, and made the 92nd and 

4 93rd Infantry Divisions inefficient, will continue in the Army. It may therefore 

wt be concluded that Army policy on the utilization of Negro troops is a failure. 

< The Negro problem in the Army—which is simply a problem of getting efficient 

a action for money and effort spent in maintaining and training men—remains. 
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The Negro in the Army -- A Subject of Research 
b 
Roy K. 1 


Introduction 


One of the continuing problems of our times concerns the manner and 
extent of utilization of Negroes. To assist personnel administrators with those 
aspects of their work which involve a consideration of the Negro there has 
been a growing tendency to turn toward individuals who are believed to be 
familiar with what has been termed the “psychology of the Negro.” It can 
successfully be urged that such a science does not exist apart from the total 
personnel structure. The science of personnel management recognizes the 
necessity to view all of the factors which are relevant to conditions under which 
a given task must be performed. This recognition necessarily involves the atti- 
tudes of workers, both white and Negro, and requires no specialist qualified to 
assist in understanding the attitudes of a racially identified group. 

A realistic approach to race as it pertains to personnel management is that 
which recognizes both the basic principle of full utilization and the existence of 
conditions which make it difficult to attain immediately the goal which acceptance 
of the principle implies. Such an approach will usually require that a series 
of compromises be effected in a manner ultimately to lead to that goal. Constant 
consideration must be given to the effect which these compromises have upon 
the groups involved and upon the task to be accomplished. It is in this area 
that specialists are required. One of these specialists may well be, and fre- 
quently is, a Negro. Conversant with the desires of the affected groups and the 
job at hand, he is in a position to give assistance to the administrator whose 
concern is effective utilization of personnel. It is in this capacity that the Civilian 
Aide to the Secretary of War serves. He functions in matters pertaining to 
Negro military and civilian personnel, under the jurisdiction of the War De- 
partment. 


The Role of Research 


The student of military subjects who reviews the history of the American 
Army, and its components, cannot escape the fact that our utilization of Negro 
manpower has left much to be desired. He is aware of the constant source of 
annoyance that this matter has been to military officers whose task it has been 
to achieve maximum utilization of all uniformed personnel. This awareness 
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inevitably leads to a conclusion that as military strategy and technology advances 
the problem of the Negro in uniform becomes more acute. It is clear that a 
need exists to arrive at an effective solution which will permit each soldier to 
achieve for himself a military role unrelated to race. 


There are those individuals who insist that no acceptable solution to the 
problem can be reached. They argue in terms of tradition and custom. They 
insist that there are matters of state, our foreign and domestic policies, quotas, 
humanitarian considerations and politics. Perhaps the most effective of their 
arguments, for their purposes, are those which are concerned with social equality 
and intelligence. 

There are other people who believe in the possibility of building an Army 
in which every citizen, regardless of race or color, will be given the opportunity 
and required to carry his weight. These are not the starry eyed dreamers. Nor 
should they be classed as “radical”. They believe only that through the proper 
application of accumulated knowledge, acquired through scientific research 
techniques, the Negro soldier and the white soldier can be developed into an 
effective team for the defense of the nation. 

There has always been too little time during periods of emergency to plan 
properly for the accumulation of required personnel information. Where plan- 


‘ ning has been effected the momentum of the war machine has been too great to 


permit the study of those aspects of personnel management which were not of 
immediate and vital concern. The Negro in the Army has seldom been among 
the problems to which military scientists have been permitted to devote their 
attention. 

There have been studies of venereal disease rates. The incidence of these 
diseases among Negroes has concerned the Army medics. Crime and AWOL 
have been investigated by the Provost Marshal. Here again the Negro soldier 
has been considered. There are other isolated areas of concern in which the 
role of the Negro soldier has assumed a position of prominence. 

What has not been the subject of extensive investigation is the socio- 
psychological forces responsible for what is the obviously disproportionate fre- 
quency with which the Negro soldier is included in these statistics. There have 
been few studies, if any, of the effect of hostile community attitudes upon 
morale. Scant attention has been given to the relationship between the avail- 
ability of off-post recreational opportunities and venereal disease and AWOL 
rates. Nor, for that matter, has investigation established the fact that the rate 
of learning in military situations is intimately related to factors affecting morale. 

Statistical tables tell the story of the position of the Negro soldier on the 
Army tests but there have been no inquiries to determine the relationship of 
test scores to performance in combat. That statistical analyses reveal the value 
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of such tests in the selection for schools is admitted. These conclusions, how- 
ever, appear unimportant in the absence of proof that school trained personnel 
with high level literacy skills are superior in the performance of assigned duties 
to less literate individuals who are trained on the job through the use of tech- 
niques especially adapted to their level. In the absence of well defined and 
comprehensive studies directed toward the many ramifications of minority living 
and adjustment, it is not remarkable that the Negro soldier has been a source of 
difficulty in the Army. 

The role of the War Department's specialist on matters affecting the largest 
minority group may be defined as that of seeking to effect for the Negro soldier 
a position of military equality. It requires an awareness of existing attitudes 
toward the deficiencies of the Negro in the Army. It also requires the formula- 
tion of long range plans by means of which both the attitudes and deficiencies 
may be influenced and/or removed. The need to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of procedures designed to insure a more complete acceptance of the Negro as a 
soldier is at once apparent. To do this requires evaluation in the field of each 
aspect of the major plan as it unfolds and becomes an integral part of general 
War Department plans. Research alone can provide acceptable solutions on so 
vital a subject. 


Explosion of a Myth 


A major concern of many people during the recent world conflict was the 
employment of Negro soldiers in combat units. Two Negro divisions were 
activated, trained and placed in combat. Their success or failure, depending 
upon one’s view of their efforts, has provoked countless discussions. There 
were many people, white and Negro, who questioned the desirability of using 
Negroes as combat troops. Their reasons differed. Readiness to receive train- 
ing, intestinal fortitude, motivation, and sense of responsibility were frequently 
mentioned. Rumors more often than fact were used to bolster arguments on 
the probability that Negroes could be developed into efficient fighting material. 
There were those individuals who insisted that the only possible role for the 
Negro in the Army was that of a laborer. 

One of the most striking facts in the historical review of the Negro soldier, 
as developed by officers who individually oppose their full utilization, is that 
there is almost always one exception to the general statement that Negroes 
cannot be trained for military purposes. Each of these officers can and will, 
without being urged, recall a Negro unit which was “the damned best outfit I 
ever commanded.” ‘This is amazing because the strength of these units multi- 
plied by the number of exceptions belies the all too frequently accepted belief 
that there are no good Negro soldiers. It is true that these reminiscences 
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seldom, if ever, include the formulae by means of which these units came to be 
so exceptional. It is important for planning that it be determined whether this 
was the result of selection or of the special genius of the commanding officer. 
It is just these answers which Army research should seek to provide. As the 
need develops within our military planning to visualize the limits of our avail- 
able manpower resources answers which can make possible the full utilization 
of Negroes will be an urgent requirement. 

During the later stages of the recent war in Europe an opportunity arose 
to place Negro soldiers in combat in other than all Negro regiments or divisions. 
The procedures employed in the selection, training and assignment of these 
soldiers have already been described by Dr. Rose. While these procedures 
are important for future efforts in this direction, of even greater importance is 
the fact that scientific evaluation of attitudes of white soldiers exploded a long 
standing myth. The integration of Negroes in white units was not accompanied 
by mass murder; instead, prevailing attitudes were considerably altered in favor 
of the acceptance of Negro soldiers. 


The Negro in the Post War Army 


Approximately one million Negroes served in the Army during World 
War II. A majority of them were service troops: they were most often found 
in the lowest two categories of ability as measured by military tests; they were 
facking: in civilian acquired skills which were needed by the Army; illiterate 
individuals among them equaled in number those among the white soldiers 
although Negroes constituted only one-tenth of the Army's population. Large 
numbers of these men received training in a military duty which could readily 
be converted to a civilian skill of a type higher than that which they possessed 
at the time of induction. [Illiterate soldiers were trained to read and write. 
Army discipline made of Negro soldiers a greater potential for useful civilian 
service. As a result of military experience, a social process was rapidly develop- 
’ ing which would call for a greater inclusion of Negroes in all aspects of Ameri- 
can living. The Army would be no exception. 

The War Department, acting on the suggestion of the Civilian Aide to 
tthe Secretary, convened a board of General Officers whose mission was to submit 
recommendations on the utilization of Negro soldiers in the postwar Army. 
This board, popularly known as the Gillem Board, was to consider the many 
aspects of the experience in utilizing Negro soldiers in World War II. The 
findings resulting from a study of all available evidence were to be the basis of 
recommendations to the War Department. They, the members of the Board, 
were to chart a course which would ultimately lead to a solution of the problem 
which the Negro soldier appeared to present. 
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One of the most important documents to be considered by the Board was 
the report of the survey of attitudes toward the utilization of Negro Infantry 
platoons in white companies. On the continuation of the type of program which 
was the basis for the attitude study the Board made specific recommendations. 
They were made despite the fact that one General Officer through whose hands 
the report passed had the following to say about it: , 

“The study is quite general in its treatment of fundamental concepts and 
basic facts. Some conclusions appear supported by information obtained specifi- 
cally for preconceived results, or by opinion and impression of the researcher. 

“Information from which the deductions are drawn is from anonymous 
sources, without authentication, on some important issues ‘volunteered.’ 

“The report is based upon opinions formed while the informants were in 
combat, and is admittedly limited to impressions received during such period.” 

One cannot escape the feeling that either this officer was disappointed to 
observe the reaction of white troops to the acceptance of Negroes in their organ- 
izations or that he lacked a basic knowledge of the technique of accomplishing 
a survey such as that which was the subject of his remarks. It would perhaps 
not be charitable to suggest that both are valid conclusions. 

It is important that after a study of the evidence presented from all sources, 
the Board deduced that: 

“There was ample evidence to show that in certain instances small 
composite units, Negro platoons in white companies, when ably led were 
eminently successful even though relatively heavy casualties were suffered.” 

The recommendations of the Board included a statement to the effect that experi- 
ments with composite organizations should be ‘‘continued in the postwar Army.” 
The study of attitudinal reactions to the use of Negro platoons in this type of 
organization, was without doubt an important factor in shaping the Board’s 
opinion on this point. 

There is evidence that beginnings toward the accomplishment of this 
recommendation are being made within the post-war Army. It is necessary that 
such experiments be conducted carefully under conditions which will lead to an 
objective evaluation of the achieved results. Such evaluation will provide the 
proof required to demonstrate that this type utilization of the Negro soldier is 
practicable. An emergency situation might, in the absence of acceptable evidence 
that a better system can be devised, force a continuation of older practices. 
Military necessity is most often the barrier to efforts designed to introduce new 
techniques. In a time of emergency military necessity will require the adoption 
of only those personnel practices having demonstrated value. The use of Negro 
personnel in composite units with white personnel must be accomplished during 
the period of peace if it is to be the policy during a period of conflict. 
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The Gillem Board, while recommending the continuation of the experiment 

r of unit integration, recognized certain conditions among Negro troops which 

made for increased difficulty in their use. As an expert witness before the 

Board, this writer presented data indicating the generally low level of literacy 

skills among the Negro civilian population appearing for induction as well as 

the fact that Negro troops seldom scored in the higher levels on Army tests. 

During one period of induction more than sixty percent of the Negroes examined 

were classed as being functionally illiterate. Of the Negroes who were success- 

ful in meeting minimum standards for induction approximately eighty percent 

were observed to score in the two lowest grades on the Army General Classifi- 

cation Test (AGCT). This latter rate was more than double that for white 

soldiers. Although little was actually known as to the relationship between test 

scores and performance in combat, there had long been an acceptance by military 

personnel of the belief that not more than fifteen percent of low grade (Grade 

V, AGCT) men could be absorbed in combat units. While this figure may be 

too low it does indicate that the excessively high rate of occurrence of such men 

among Negro inductees (approximately 30 percent) constituted a burden in 

any effort to absorb them in units requiring a normal spread of abilities. This 

would of course be true in any effort toward an extension of the composite unit 
approach. 

The Gillem Board reasoned that Negroes in large numbers would desire 
to reenlist in the Regular Army. In seeking some means by which to raise the 
general ability level of this group it recommended to the War Department that 
“re-enlistment be denied to (Negro) Regular Army soldiers who meet only the 
minimum standards.” The adoption of this recommendation by the War De- 
\partment was greeted at once by cries of discrimination. 

Officials, upon whom rested the ultimate responsibility for advising on 
matters affecting Negroes and who concurred in the adoption of apparently 
discriminatory standards for re-enlistment, accepted a responsibility to work 

-toward a goal of which composite organizations were only a first step. There 
appear to be two truths: Full utilization of personnel can be achieved only when 
every soldier is placed in a duty for which he is best qualified; and, the organi- 
zation of units upon a basis of race denies to individuals within those units 
opportunity to perform duties for which they are qualified unless racially desig- 
nated units of all types are available to them. Since it is physically impossible 
to duplicate all types of units in order to create the necessary opportunities, it 
follows that the attainment of the objective of full utilization is possible only 
under a system which permits the inclusion of individuals in units on a basis 
of ability rather than race. Organizations which include small units of Negroes 
is a first step in this direction. This can be successful only when the small unit 
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is capable of performing its assigned tasks. In the absence of evidence to the 
contrary it appears necessary to improve the level of ability of Negroes in the 
Army to a point where differences in ability levels will not operate to prevent 
the furtherance of the steps recommended by the Board. 

Cognizance of the effect of community attitudes on the morale of troops 
was taken by the Board. It recommended that “* * * ° Negro units * * * 
be stationed in localities where community attitudes are most favorable * * * .” 
In adopting this recommendation the War Department committed itself to a 
program of placing Negro troops in areas where adverse community attitudes 
would not operate to create situations under which the composite type organiza- 
tion would be difficult to maintain. At the same time the War Department 
recognized the possibility that community attitude could retard the training of 
Negro soldiers through the creation of mental processes least conducive to 
learning. It is obviously difficult to determine for military purposes when com- 
munity attitudes are so unfavorable that climate and terrain suited to training 
should be sacrificed. The proper balance between favorable social environment 
and physical conditions can best be determined by research. 


Summary 


The utilization of Negro platoons in white companies during the latter 
stages of the war in Europe was a departure from the accepted practice in the 
use of such troops. The evaluation of attitudes of white soldiers who served 
with these Negro platoons was one of the few efforts to study the socio-psycho- 
logical factors which surround the problem of the Negro in the Army. Rumor, 
social custom and tradition, low level of ability and many other factors had 
prevented the attainment of the goal of efficient use of the total military man- 
power potential. Scientific study of the many aspects of the American effort to 
provide equal opportunity to members of all minority groups is needed. The 
long struggle to overcome obstacles in this direction requires the advice and 
assistance of many people including analysts who are expert in the methodology 
of evaluation and individuals who, as advisors to personnel managers, are 
capable of using the findings of research in a judicious manner. Analysis such 
as that accomplished following the experiment with integrated units provides a 
basis for recommendations as to long range policy. The Gillem Board, in 
making its recommendations to the War Department on the utilization of Negro 
troops in the postwar Army, recognized the essential value of scientific study of 
such problems. It cannot be doubted that the Board recognized the need for 
further study of this character to guide the Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War 
in the performance of his duties. 
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No evolving personnel system can be effective if it moves on without 
evaluation. No evaluation is valid unless it recognizes the essentialness of the 
scientific method. A system of personnel management within the Army will 
require, if it is to be effective, the joint efforts of scientific study and expert 
opinion. In the utilization of the Negro in the postwar Army the War Depart- 
ment will achieve the maximum effective utilization when the findings of the 
social scientist are skillfully applied under the guidance of an individual who 
respects these findings and is prepared to use them skillfully. 
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Editor’s note: 


At the administrative level Drs. Kershaw and Alpert bring us a clear-cut 
example of administrators posing for the research staff a critical question, which 
demanded an answer. The question was unambiguously framed by the exigencies 
of war, the quantity of consumer goods available, and the existing public atti- 
tudes. On the basis of the facts found by the research staff a decision was made. 
Here is intimate cooperation between scientists and administrators. 


The Invalidation of Food Ration Currency, December 1944 


JosEPH A. KERSHAW and Harry ALPERT 


On December 25, 1944, America’s attention was diverted at least mo- 
mentarily from the Battle of the Bulge to two home-front actions of major 
consequence to every family in the land. The first was a general increase in 
the point values of those items rationed under the processed foods and meat 
and fats rationing programs and the addition to the respective lists of many 
items that had been ration-free for a number of months. Substantially, full 
scale food rationing had returned. 

The second item was the cancellation of all processed foods, sugar, and 
meat and fats ration stamps that had been validated prior to the first day of 
December and which had heretofore been good indefinitely. Whereas the first 
action was generally welcomed or at least not objected to by the vast majority 
of the people, the second action brought sharp and quick recriminations from 
the public, Congress, and the press. This invalidation action is one of many 
illustrations that can be drawn from the wartime experiences of the Federal 
government of the interconnections between research and policy decision. 


The Elimination of Stamp Expiration Dates 

When rationing was first instituted in sugar and later in the socalled red 
and blue programs, it was customary for the ration stamps to be valid for a 
relatively short period of time, and then to expire. Thus, in the beginning of 
sugar rationing, a stamp was validated for a half pound of sugar and made 
good for a two-week period. On the last day of the two-week period the stamp 
expired and on the following day a new stamp became valid. With such pro- 
visions it was possible for the rationing agency to exercise a very close control 
over the distribution of the rationed product. It knew with exactness at all 
times the amount of ration currency outstanding; this was the liability against 
the available supply. 
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For a number of reasons, chief among which was the fact that many persons 
spent their stamps for fear of “losing” them, and thus purchased products they 
did not actually need, provisions having to do with expiration dates gradually 
were relaxed. At first this took the form of extending the validity period of 
any given stamp so that it did not expire until some time after the next stamp 
had been validated. There was a considerable feeling in OPA that even this 
was not enough and that expiration dates should be eliminated entirely. 

Red and blue ration tokens were introduced for the two major food point 
programs on February 27, 1944. In connection with this move there was further 
discussion within OPA as to whether expiration dates should be removed com- 
pletely from the food stamps. It was decided not to do so unless experience 
with the tokens made it necessary. The demonstration was not long in coming. 

It was not possible, of course, to have the ration tokens expire. In con- 
sequence, the tokens were a “better” type of ration currency than stamps for 
most consumers, since ration tokens could be held indefinitely without fear that 
they might expire; on the other hand it was necessary to keep track of stamps 
to be sure that they did not expire. Under these circumstances, and in accord- 
ance with Gresham’s Law, the rate of withdrawal of ration tokens became so 
great that for a time during April 1944 there was a real danger that the supply 
would be exhausted. They were being hoarded by those consumers who did 
not spend their total allotment of currency. 

To meet this situation action was taken in April to discontinue the use of 
expiration dates on all consumer stamps in the foot rationing programs. While 
sugar was not affected by the ration tokens, the action was taken in this program 
also, for the sake of maintaining uniformity. Very significantly, in terms of 
later developments, the action revoking the expiration dates was accompanied 
by a public statement from the Office of Price Administration to the effect that 
expiration dates would never be reinvoked without advance public notice. It 
was necessary to make such an announcement in order to assure the public that 
the stamps were now on a real par with tokens as currency. 


The Reductions in Point Values 


Concurrent with and subsequent to this development there occurred in both 
the blue and the red programs rather substantial reductions in point values and, 
in a number of cases, the attachment of zero point values to items on the respec- 
tive lists. Thus in the spring and early summer months meat rationing became 
so liberal that at one time only roast beef and beefsteak of the best grades were 
under rationing. In September almost all canned vegetables were removed from 
rationing, the culmination of a downward trend in point values that had char- 
acterized the preceding months in that program. 
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These reductions increased the ability of many consumers to save their 
ration stamps. In the meat program many persons preferred to buy the unra- 
tioned types of meat and to save whatever red stamps they could. In the 
processed foods program the rate of non-spending of stamps was always greater 
than in meat and with canned fruits and fruit juices almost the only items on 
the list requiring stamps, the rate of non-spending increased. In both programs, 
then, it was felt that an appreciable amount of currency was not being spent. 


The Growing Concern Over Unspent Ration Currency 


In almost every rationing program it was always true that a certain amount 
of the currency issued was not spent. Farmers raising and canning their own 
vegetables were unlikely to spend all their processed foods ration. City dwellers 
eating substantially all their meals in restaurants would be unlikely to spend any 
of their food rations in entirety. Under normal circumstances this non-spent 
currency created no particular problem. The year 1944, however, was not 
normal. The two developments referred in the preceding paragraph, that is, 
the elimination of the expiration dates on food currency, and the relaxation of 
the rate of food rationing, generated more and more concern in the plans of the 
OPA food rationers as the year wore on. 

The concern revolved around what might happen if it became necessary to 
return to full rationing. If a substantial amount of unspent currency was out- 
standing, it might be impossible to check the rate of sale of food items by in- 
creasing the point values of items rationed and restoring unrationed items to the 
list. Rather the effect of this action might be merely to bring the unspent cur- 
tency to the market so that consumers could be able to maintain their previous 
rate of purchases. As the months crept by, the cumulative effect of non-spending 
of valid currency became increasingly significant. 


The Organizational Arrangement Within OPA 


At this point it may be well to comment on the organizational relationships 
within OPA. The policy decision that was going to have to be made later with 
respect to the outstanding ration currency would rest primarily in the Rationing 
Department. It would be made there jointly by the Food Rationing Division 
and the Deputy Administrator for Rationing, with advice from the Ration Cur- 
rency Control Division. Once they had decided upon their recommendation, 
it would be presented to the Administrator because of the importance of the 
decision. 

Outside the Rationing Department but still within OPA were other organ- 
izational units that were interested in the nature of this decision and in assisting 
the Rationing Department in reaching its conclusion. Chief among these were 
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the Information Department, whose task it would be to explain to the public 
the nature of the decision and the reasons behind it. Also involved was the 
Statistical Standards Branch in the Department of Administrative Management, 
which would be primarily responsible for the organization of the survey, once 
the Rationing Department had made clear what facts it wanted to know. The 
Statistical Standards Branch also served as the major liaison between OPA and 
the Bureau of the Census, the agency ultimately selected to carry out the survey, 
and the Bureau of the Budget which reviewed the proposed research project 
in accordance with the Federal Reports Act. 

It should be made clear that the actual relationships between organizational 
units were very informal. OPA was never an agency that set much store by 
protocol. Every OPA employee customarily felt free to offer advice on any 
subject regardless of what his own specialty might be. Accordingly, while 
there was a tendency for the Rationing Department to set out the facts it wanted 
to know, and for the Statistical Standards Branch to determine the method by 
which this knowledge might be obtained, the two groups worked closely together 
on all phases of the problem. The research people took part in the discussion 
of the problem and in turn the Rationing Department people sat in with the 
Statistical Standards officials in the determination of the method to be followed 
in-the survey. Once the survey results were in, however, the policy decisions 
were made by the Administrator. The research group did not participate in the 
policy making process from the time the survey results were presented until the 
policy decision was reached and the problem of explaining the research findings 
had to be met. 


The Organization of the Survey 


The Deputy Administrator for Rationing and representatives of the Food 
Rationing Division and the Ration Currency Control Division (the Adminis- 
trators) met with representatives of the Statistical Standards Branch (the Re- 
searchers) to discuss the immediate problems facing the rationing programs and 
to determine what types of research might shed light in meeting the situation. 
The background of the problem as presented above was outlined to the re- 
searchers. ; 

After considerable discussion the research group suggested that the most 
efficient and economical method to obtain reliable, yet speedy results, was to 
conduct an actual inventory of war ration books utilizing the national sample 
developed by the Bureau of the Census in connection with its Monthly Report 
on the Labor Force. It was mutually agreed that the Statistical Standards Branch 
be authorized to explore with the Bureau of the Census the feasibility of such a 
survey. 
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The Statistical Standards Branch then discussed the problem with the 
Bureau of the Census in order to determine whether a survey of this type could be 
undertaken, what the costs would be, how it could be related to other surveys 
being conducted by the Bureau of the Census for OPA, when the field work 
could be scheduled and how soon tabulations would be made available. Statistical 
Standards representatives met with survey technicians of the Census Bureau and 
jointly worked out a tentative survey design, tabulation plans and a cost estimate. 
These were discussed with the Rationing Department and were approved by the 
administrators and by the budget officers. After further consultation between 
the Bureau of the Census and the Statistical Standards Branch of OPA a schedule 
was designed and submitted to the Bureau of the Budget for review under the 
Federal Reports Act. 


The Technical Preparation of the Survey 


The actual interviewing for the survey was carried out by the Bureau of the 
Census. The field staff of the Census Bureau had conducted other surveys for 
OPA so that rationing problems were not new to them. Nonetheless, the basic 
schedules, the instructions from the Census Bureau to the field supervisors and 
enumerators had to be developed with great care, and in this process the officials 
of both OPA and the Census Bureau worked closely together. 

The main emphasis of the survey was on the number of food ration stamps 
outstanding in the hands of consumers. Two other items were added before 
the survey was ready to be conducted. First, those responsible for planning the 
shoe rationing program saw in the unused currency survey a good opportunity 
to check other information they had with respect to outstanding shoe currency. 
Consequently, a question was included on the survey to determine the number 
of shoe stamps that were outstanding. 

The second subsidiary purpose of the survey was to gather opinions about 
a variety of rationing matters. Thus, respondents were asked whether they felt 
that rationing of a certain number of specified items would have to be continued 
following the termination of the European phase of the war. Questions were 
also asked to determine whether the respondents felt that they had more than 
enough, not enough, or about the right amount of red points and sugar stamps. 
These items of information were important in themselves in assisting the ration- 
ing agency in the administration of its programs. In particular, the returns from 
them pointed to the need for a more intensive information job with regard to 
the necessity for a continuation of rationing following the end of European 
hostilities. It may be repeated, however, that the main purpose of the survey 
was to determine the volume of outstanding valid food currency and that the 
balance of the questions were appended because respondents were being ques- 
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tioned anyway. In other words, once the overhead cost of the survey was 
incurred, it did not require much by way of additional funds or effort to add a 
number of questions. 

The survey was made during the week of October 2, 1944. By that time 
35 blue ration stamps were valid and 31 red ration stamps. The enumerator’s 
schedule called for him to note, for each color, the number of stamps still 
remaining in each War Ration Book IV. In sugar also the enumerator was 
required to note the number of valid stamps remaining in the book. At the 
time of the survey Sugar Stamps 30, 31, and 32 were valid. Finally, Sugar 
Stamp No. 40 had been validated in 1944 for use for home canning. The 
enumerator was asked, therefore, to indicate whether or not Stamp No. 40 
remained in the consumer's book. 


The Results of the Survey’ 


As rapidly as the information was received from enumerators, it was tallied 
by the Census Bureau and forwarded to OPA. While the final results of the 
survey were not known for some time, preliminary results were available by the 
third week in October. Even the earliest returns indicated that the backlog of 
unspent currency would be demonstrated to be substantial. 

' The final result showed that the average consumer throughout the nation 
held about 2.8 months of meat-fats ration currency, exclusive of that which had 
been made valid for the month of October. About the same amount of proc- 
essed foods currency was outstanding, and for sugar the figure was about two 
months. 

These holdings of unspent currency were of course not uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout the population. The survey showed, for example, that 
the larger the size of the household, the more unused points per book were 
held. It showed also that there was a tendency in those households with a 
child under one year of age to have more unspent currency than others, though 
this differential was not great. 

The real differential, however, existed between farm and non-farm families. 
For red points, the survey indicated that the rate of non-use was over three times 
as large in the farm as in the urban areas. It also showed that non-use was 
much greater in the south than in the northeast. These results were by no means 
surprising. With so many meats and fats at zero point values, and with most 
of the items remaining on the list, such as steak, roast beef, and butter more 
or less in the category of luxury goods, it was obvious that those in lower income 


1The results in shoes showed no need to consider invalidation in that program. The 
following paragraphs ignore the shoe currency question and the opinion questions. 
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areas would tend to save more of their ration stamps than those in high income 
areas. It had also been known before the survey was undertaken that the rate 
of non-use would be higher in the rural areas than in urban areas, 

The major result of the survey was to confirm the fear of many that the 
volume of currency outstanding was of such proportions as to be of real sig- 
nificance in any decision to be made to return to full rationing. With the de- 
velopment of these facts and their reporting to the Rationing Department, the 
job of the research part of the project was completed, at least until it became 
necessary to present the data to the public and to others in substantiation of 
action that was later taken. 

Because of the urgency with which the data were needed, the research staff 
presented the survey results in rather raw form. Some simple calculations were 
added to the basic tabulations but the report contained practically no analytical 
interpretation of the survey results. The analysis of the survey results by the 
research group was made only after the decision to invalidate the ration currency 
was made and it was necessary to explain the decision. 


The Formulation of the Decision to Invalidate Currency 


Toward the end of 1944 it became apparent that the war was not going to 
come to an early conclusion. This meant that military food requirements would 
remain high; the civilian population, therefore, would have to make out with 
limited supplies. Food rationing had to be made more strict once again. 

The problem posed to the rationing officials was whether (1) points on 
rationed goods should be set at such a high level as to enable commodities in 
short supply to withstand the expected flow into the market of the unspent 
currency, or (2) whether to invalidate the outstanding currency, and set points 
at a level more consistent with available supply. If the first alternative were 
chosen, it would mean that those consumers who had been spending their stamps 
currently, and who therefore had no backlog on which to draw, would have 
been faced with a list of point values which would have impaired their buying 
power seriously. 

The twelfth quarterly report of OPA set forth the problem faced at the 
time in the following words: 

“With a tight twelve months’ supply of most foods in prospect, the 
Office [of Price Administration} faced a fourteen months’ supply of ration 
coupons. Supplies of canned foods and of sugar for 1945 were so low by 
December 1 that this large backlog of ration coupons threatened to cause 
critical shortages. Even with renewed rationing, that surplus ration cou- 
pons would have depleted stocks several months before new packs would 
reach grocers’ shelves in the fall. Thus, families who depend on canned 
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goods for an important part of their food supply would have suffered a 
teal hardship. Higher point values would have absorbed excess outstanding 
ration points, given time, but they would have deprived those families who 
need each month’s ration stamps as issued.” 

After studying the problem at great length, the Rationing Department 
decided that it could not penalize those persons without excess ration coupons 
on hand, and decided therefore that it must recommend to the Administrator 
the invalidation of all outstanding stamps except those validated during the 
month of the invalidation action. This action, to be at all effective, would have 
to be taken with no warning. This was a hard decision to reach, particularly in 
view of the assurances given to the American public in the previous spring that 
invalidation action would never be taken without advance notice. OPA’s In- 
formation Department, in view of this commitment, insisted that the rationing 
recommendation was improper and should not be followed. In their view, it 
would not be possible to explain to the public why the action had been taken, 
and the loss of confidence on the part of the public would be more serious, they 
argued, than the operating problems and admitted inequities that would develop 
as a result of not invalidating. 

Because of the great importance of the matter, particularly in terms of 
public relations, the proposal was carried to the Administrator for decision. On 
several occasions, the problem was thrashed out with the Administrator, in the 
presence of Rationing and Information Department officials, The Administrator 
eventually decided to concur in the recommendations of the Rationing Depart- 
ment, and the decision to invalidate was made. 


Explaining the Decision 


It has been noted previously that the announcement of the decision brought 
quick recriminations, particularly charges of bad faith, from the public, press, 
and Congress. In an attempt to meet these criticisms and in large measure to 
forestall more of them, extensive use of the results of the unspent currency 
survey was made. The initial press release explaining the action was very care- 
fully worked out. In addition, a letter from the Administrator to hundreds of 
newspaper editors and to many radio commentators, just before the action was 
taken, drew heavily on the results of the survey in explaining the action. Finally, 
each member of the United States Congress received a letter from the Adminis- 
trator, in which case again the survey results were used as the basis of the 
explanation. 

In this activity the research staff was called upon to make detailed analyses 
of the survey and special tabulations were requested of the Bureau of the Census 
to answer specific questions raised. The research staff collaborated with the 
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Information Department in the preparation of some of the press releases. In 
some instances OPA had to move so rapidly in making statements for the press 
that the limitations of the survey results were not fully presented. 

The results of this use of the data with the public were not strikingly suc- 
cessful, it must be admitted. In an analysis of 218 newspaper editorials, made 
by the Office of War Information for OPA for the week ending December 30, 
1944, the action returning many items to rationing was seen favorably by 63.3 
percent, whereas only 28.1 percent viewed the invalidation action with favor. 
For the most part the unfavorable comment turned on the break in confidence 
which had characterized the action. Editorial writers the country over asked the 
question again and again why they should ever place faith in any future public 
statement by OPA. But within a month or so the furor had subsided, and the 
programs were in a much stronger position than they would have been had the 
action not been taken. 


Conclusion 


The decision to invalidate the ration currency was one of extreme importance 
in the rationing program. It was a decision taken with great reluctance. It 
has been pointed out that information officials at OPA were strongly opposed 
to the action. Rationing Department officials, as well as the Administrator, 
would have strongly preferred making the contrary decision. In their view, 
however, facts uncovered by the unspent currency survey required that that 
decision be made. 





























Editor’s note: 


And then a package containing all of the preceding contributions was sent 
to Dr. Taylor. With it went the request to formulate any generalizations that 
he could about the relation of research to decision. He should draw not only 
on these statements but also on his own rich experience with the problem. We 
also added that in our opinion there were two aspects to the problem, one of 
the formal relations of facts to decision and another of the weight of authority 
which a social scientist carries. 


The Relation of Research to Legislative and Administrative 
Decisions 


By Pau S. TAYLOR 


The common motif in the preceding articles is an impelling desire to see 
research techniques, and the results which they yield, translated into action. 
Each author relates, with pardonable pride, a case that can be labelled “‘achieve- 
ment”. 

Inaction is the cardinal sin. Our Editor lays down the principle: “Publi- 
cation of research and opinion, even though broadly circulated, is not sufficient.” 
Felix Cohen levels his scorn at “futilitarian refrains’, at the acceptance by social 
scientists of such explanations as “lack of resources” and “overpopulation”, as 
“excuses for inaction”. And every other author in the series seeks to show how 
something was done, how a course of action was taken. None of them are 
content with the role of the disinterested observer who records, analyses, and 
leaves affairs just as they were. All believe in intervention of some sort, guided 
intelligently, of course. None accept the time-honored belief that we can rely 
confidently upon the beneficence of the sum of man’s individual efforts, each 
person acting in his own interest, yet together ‘‘led by an invisible hand” to 
produce the general good of society. 

Our Editor has seen that research is a diverse tool, which can function in 
many ways and at many levels. He has grouped the preceding articles to corre- 
spond to the successive political stages through which a measure passes from 
drafting the bill to final application of the law by the executive. 

The first pair of essays deals with initial formulation of the problem to 
be acted upon. Cohen points as prime weakness of the early studies of Puerto 
Rico to the fact that they failed to indicate any course of action at all; they offered 
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to legislature or governor no choice of alternative to the prevailing inaction. 
Overwhelmed by the hopelessness of a too-rapid population growth, the social 
scientists rested on dead center. Their preconceptions as members of a material- 
istic and North European-centered society seemed to envelop them in discour- 
agement and in deep doubt that the poverty-stricken inhabitants of a Latin 
American island really had the capacity to choose and to ‘follow to success any 
course appreciably different from that course of drift which they were following 
already. Senior's essay portrays the systematic fact-gathering and analysis of 
data, and the close liaison between researchers and legislators which followed 
promptly upon the rise of a popular political movement intending action and 
upon the installation as Governor of a man favorable to it. 


Without such a Governor in position of power, and/or a powerful popular 
movement demanding action, the energetic program welcomed by the two authors 
probably never would have come into life. Without these, or at least one of 
them, would it have made any difference whether the early studies of Puerto 
Rico were bogged down in hopelessness of overpopulation and in the limited 
preconceptions of their social scientist-authors, as Cohen describes, or whether 
they were clarion calls to action? Was it because he was a social scientist that 
the new Governor was favorable to action? We might like to think so, but the 
implication of Cohen’s strictures on others who had studied Puerto Rico, and 
indeed the recency of the foundation of this Journal of action, suggest that his 
membership in our profession probably was not the compelling reason. 

The necessity for a legislature at least tolerably willing to accept the work 
of social scientists, if their work is to find effect, is given immediate recognition 
by ex-Congressman Voorhis in his opening paragraphs. There he attributes 
primary fault to Congress for failure to utilize more fully what social scientists 
can do. Perhaps a better statement of the prime requisite would be the presence 
of a legislator, or legislators who want the results of scientific work and who 
know what to do with them when they have them in hand. Voorhis’ subject 
is public provision of school lunches. Those who wanted school children to 
have good lunches found in Congressman Voorhis a vigorous champion, effective 
until the time of his defeat for reelection. He found the facts and analysis 
which scientists furnished him to be good “ammunition” to fire in the face of 
opposing Congressmen. 

Was research really required to let Congressmen know that school children 
were undernourished? Those children lived in their districts and their parents 
and teachers were their constituents. So also were the producers of food who 
had been complaining for years of surpluses for which they could find no 
profitable uses. Did their constituents raise no audible sound of protest demand- 
ing action, or did the Congressmen, whose ears are usually sensitive, fail to hear? 
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Why did not political channels suffice to provide both knowledge and 
action? Why were the social scientists necessary at all? Evidently they were, 
but what was it that they contributed to this issue? Did they, or did some in- 
genious petrson—legislator, administrator or just plain citizen—hit upon the 
device of coupling the plight of the producers of surplus food with the distress 
of the underfed children into a single bill, so that with support doubled they 
could drive the school lunch program through Congress? Was it the role of 
social scientists with their facts, analysis, and conclusions, to convince a not 
particularly receptive Congress by the clarity and certainty of their presentations? 
Or was it their role to furnish the ammunition of debate and to feed the fires of 
national publicity sufficient to stir constituents at home to support and to demand 
action by their chosen representatives? With fewer food surpluses the 80th 
Congress readied itself to kill the school lunch program, and took the first steps 
to do so. Were the children now properly fed and had the social scientists 
changed their conclusions accordingly? Or did influential Congressmen believe 
that people wanted school lunch programs less than they wanted “governmental 
economy?” Suddenly Congress back-tracked, and restored most of the appro- 
priation for the program. Was that the result of a fresh demonstration of the 
indisputable benefits of school lunches to children? Or was it a result of pro- 
tests sufficiently strong to convince Congressmen that their earlier diagnosis of 
the wishes of the voters was in error? 


The subject of the Negro in the Army exemplifies, in the pair of articles 
by Rose and Davenport, a use of research to aid administrative policy. It seems 
interesting that it should be Army administration—or perhaps better, some Army 
administrator—who was alert to the possibility that research might help. The 
Army had a concentrated purpose, and it was the Army’s necessity for maximum 
utilization of all uniformed personnel regardless of race or anything else, that 
finally provided research with a sharp tool to cut through the maze of prejudice 
which overlays the race problem. 

. Social scientists were able to make their research contribution to the Army’s 
Negro problem because they took quick advantage of a break which they did not 
create. Apparently no one consulted the researchers about the wisdom of setting 
up an experiment in the integration of mixed white and colored troop units for 
combat. Certainly the occasional public appeals of white soldiers to be permitted 
to serve in mixed divisions as a matter of principle had never been accepted as 
basis for such an experiment. But under the ultimate stress of a shortage of 
combatant manpower, that is exactly what one general did. His decision, taken 
in battle, set up the experiment, clear of any humanitarian principle or question 
beyond the Army’s primary purpose to defeat the enemy. The researchers 
moved in promptly to take the record and to analyze the findings. They were 
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able to document the striking improvement in opinion held by white company 
officers and sergeants of the performance of Negro soldiers in combat. They 
recorded numerically this change in attitude that took place among white troops 
after experience replaced preconceptions as basis for judgment. They removed 
the result of the experiment from the realm of opinion, and substituted certainty 
and clarity for the confusion of endless debate. So clean-cut were the results 
as the researchers, were able to present them, that they proved convincing to a 
high Army Board laying plans for the post-war Army. 

In the OPA a critical decision depended at one time upon a fact—what 
was the volume of outstanding, non-spent food stamp currency? Kershaw and 
Alpert describe how social scientists stepped in to organize a national survey, 
to ascertain, by interviewing consumers, how much unused food currency they 
were holding. They found the answer, replacing ‘‘guesstimates’’ with accurate 
data. On this foundation of fact, OPA administrators made their difficult 
decision to invalidate outstanding food currency, and they used the findings of 
the survey to explain to the nation why the decision, although adverse to some, 
was nevertheless necessary to protect the access of all consumers to sufficient food. 

In reviewing the preceding articles I am impressed that the relationship 
between research and decision is characterized by variety. Yet there is a quest 
for generalization. 

Our Editor asks first: How are the concrete results of research related to 
the specific decisions that have to be made? My answer is this: Always there 
is an assembling and analyzing of significant facts. Facts are ascertained and 
used, It is facts which have weight, rather than principles. The principle thet 
full utilization of our uniformed personnel for military purposes is impossible 
under a policy of race discrimination has been known and can be stated even 
by one who is not a reader of Myrdal’s American Dilemma. But the principle 
has had no weight in action and was endlessly ignored. Action was forced, 
not by the dilemma between the American creed and practice of discrimination, 
not even by dilemma between the military creed that everything yields to the 
paramount end of winning battles and destroying the enemy, and the practice 
of discrimination. Action was forced upon the Army by the emergency of 
battle itself. Only then, by gathering the facts at the right time, was the basis 
laid for modifying the old principle of segregation which had governed Army 
practice. One may build from the facts to principles, but the attempt to reason 
first from principle to the facts is likely to prove ineffective in producing action. 
Facts, properly handled, become instruments for generating and guiding action, 
tools for overcoming prejudice, weapons for defeating opposition in debate, 
weights in the scale of decision. Ultimately, perhaps, they win acceptance for 
new principles. 
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The channels by which research may enter the legislative process are both 
formal and informal. One channel is provided by the special committee or 
commission to investigate a broad problem. Great examples of this are the 
U. S. Industrial Commission of 1901, the Immigration Commission of 1909, 
the Pujo Committee to investigate the concentration and control of money and 
credit in 1913, the Industrial Relations Commission of 1916, the LaFollette 
Civil Liberties Committee, the Tolan Committee on Migration, the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. These committees held hearings and assembled 
staffs which engaged in research. They amassed vast stores of fact and opinion, 
analyzed them more or less, and then published both facts and analysis to 
become repositories of materials in many volumes for others to work with. 
Most of these great investigations produced no legislation as direct fruit of their 
efforts. 


A second channel is the hearing on a particular bill. At the hearing the 
results of research may be presented in the form of testimony. The researcher 
gives out his findings in a setting which is not a laboratory or academic confer- 
ence room. The search may be for the truth, but the rules of the search are 
different from those to which the social scientist is accustomed. They rest 
frequently on the theory that truth emerges from a contest between opposing 
forces. 

The researcher faces not only a different set of rules for arriving at truth, 
but he is confronted by a conflict of interests. These interests may be totally 
unconcerned with the truth as the researcher sees it, except possibly to regard it 
and to treat it as an obstacle. A favorable decision at all costs is what they want. 
The search then may be simply for a decision, rather than for truth. Under these 
circumstances a researcher who stands in the way may find himself treated on 
the witness stand more as a defendant in the hands of a skillful prosecuting 
attorney, than as a high priest of knowledge. He may find his cool testimony 
stacked up beside heated declarations of those with special interests in the bill. 
‘What these declarations profess as facts may be widely at variance with what he 
knows the whole truth to be, but often considerable time and pains may be re- 
quired to prove it. 

Before most state legislatures no official transcript is made, to the serious 
disadvantage in effectiveness of research, as compared to the testimony of 
interests. For one of the great merits of research competently done is that it 
withstands the closest scrutiny, while the testimony in behalf of interests more 
frequently reveals its weakness when careful examination of the printed record 
is possible. 

A third channel for entry of research into the legislative processes is through 
the sympathetic legislator. Either he may have requested that the research be 
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done, or it may have been prepared and brought to him without his prior 
knowledge. If accepted, it shapes his course of action and arms him with 
weapons for the legislative arena. The proximity of the executive branch of the 
government to the legislature and its familiarity in the normal course of adminis- 
tration with so many of the problems with which the legislature get around to 
deal, greatly facilitates and multiplies the opportunity to guide legislation open 
to researchers in government service, as compared with researchers on the staffs 
of foundations and of universities. 

This informal use of research through personal channels to legislators is 
one of the more effective means to action. 

The channels by which research enters into administrative decision can be 
described simply. The administrator may instruct his subordinates to perform 
research intended to help him make a decision with which he is confronted. Or, 
if they are far-sighted, the researchers on his staff may have anticipated, and 
largely completed the necessary work before he requests it. They may even, by 
their research, advise him of situations that will require his decision, long before 
the pressures of practical politics force it upon him. 

When social scientists enter the political arena to obtain political action, it 
is clear they cannot control fully the terms upon which they enter. They must 


. accept, or at least accommodate themselves to the forces that play upon, and the 


rules that govern the making of political decisions. 

Social scientists work with ideas and situations, seeking principles for 
solutions, solutions for ends that can be generalized. In our democratic society 
they accept, on the whole, the democratic formulations of public purpose and 
general welfare as suitable ends for political action. Politicians are not un- 
mindful of these things, but they are obliged to reckon also with special and 
vested interests which play sometimes for the general good but sometimes simply 
for victory and special benects. Sometimes politicians represent these interests. 
Our manner of electing representatives makes this inevitable. It is a common- 
place that often it is easier for a Congressman or Senator to be a statesman on 
issues which do not affect his district or state, than on issues which do. 

As social scientists we have faith that our methods and our work are con- 
ducive to general welfare. But we know that our prestige in the theatre of 
American politics falls measurably short of our faith. A look at the Congres- 
sional Record for July 3, 1946, pages 8348 ff. will remind us how easy it was 
for Senator (formerly Admiral) Hart to persuade the United States Senate to 
strike out “‘social sciences” from among the fields of research to be supported by 
the National Science Foundation. Among his objections was this, that “In the 
first place, no agreement has been reached with reference to what social science 
really means. It may include philosophy, anthropology, all the racial questions, 
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all kinds of economics, including political economics, literature, perhaps religion, 
and various kinds of ideology. . . . There is no connection between the social 
sciences, a very abstract field, and the concrete field which constitutes the other 
subjects to be dealt with by the proposed science foundation.” Social scientists 
may not regard such argument as clear or cogent, but within a few minutes 
after its utterance the Upper House of the American Congress agreed to Senator 
Hart’s amendment to strike out the social sciences, by vote of 46 to 26. 
Of course that vote does not terminate the influence of social scientists on 
either legislation or administration. But it is a sharp reminder. We do not 
make the decisions. Our recommendations can be rejected or ignored as well 
as accepted. The National Labor Relations Act of 1935 represented, perhaps 
more than our editor believes, the thought of disinterested students of labor 
relations at that period. The amended Labor Relations Act of 1947 does not. 
The government program of maintaining camps for migratory agricultural 
laborers was established in 1935 upon a solid foundation of research. In 1944 
a decision to liquidate that program was taken with no more extensive inquiry, 
apparently, than the exchange of a few words between the chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture and a representative of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Congress giveth and Congress taketh away. 
When Congress creates a Council of Economic Advisers whose chairman, 
upon occasion, is called by the President to sit and counsel with the Cabinet, the 
influence of social scientists on administration and legislation undoubtedly is 
elevated. When Congress excludes the social sciences from fresh sources of 
financial support, inserts riders in agricultural appropriation bills that curb 
critical research by agricultural economists on the subject of agricultural policy, 
on the ground that it is too sympathetic to consumers and too unsympathetic to 
producers, or when it forbids all cultural surveys of agriculture, then their in- 
fluence is lessened. 
Behind Congress, electing its members, stand the people. Since an elected 

Congress makes the national decisions, no consideration of the relation between 
social sciences and decision can ignore the attitude of the voters. For it is the 
voters who place in office the men who hear our presentations and pass judgment 
upon the results of our work. If they elect men who value our work and counsel, 
and are prepared to consider them with open mind and upon the merits, then 
our work can be helpful as guide to action. If they do not, then our work is 
rejected, perhaps even without hearing. 

The profession of social scientists can contribute much to make political 
decision intelligent, and its potential power is very great. If that power ever 
is to be exerted fully, the profession will have to come closer to grips with the 
processes of decision, in order to understand the rules of that game and to know 
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the obstacles to acceptance of its professional services. Its members will have 
to find the many ways, informal as well as formal, personal as well as official, 
by which our capacities to gather facts, analyze and interpret them, can be used 
to clarify issues and to raise intelligent alternative courses of action to the level 
of practical politics in those arenas where decisions are made. 











Summary and Epilogue: 


L. M. HANKS, JR. 


In the effort to bring these materials together, the following tentative con- 
clusions seem possible concerning the relation of research to decision. 

1. All research occurs within an explicit or implicit conceptual frame. In 
Universities the frame is largely determined by the theoretical structure of a 
science. This is only occasionally relevant for action. 

2. For action, research must assume a place within an intellectual and 
social framework beyond this theoretical one, and this framework is usually 
provided by social events beyond the control of the research scientist. An ex- 
ample is furnished by Dr. Rose’s study of the morale of Negro troops; the data 
gathered by him and his co-workers “happened” to fit the framework of the 
policy change contemplated by the War Department. 

_ 3. To the extent that the social and intellectual framework presupposes 
action and to the extent that research directly answers questions about the kind 
of action to be taken, research serves a function in action. The continental 
research ‘reviewed by Dr. Cohen exemplifies research in a frame of inaction, 
while Dr. Senior’s paper exemplifies research in a frame of action. 

4. Research is more effective in influencing action when the researcher is 
more conversant with the social and intellectual framework of the action con- 
templated. Both Puerto Rican and OPA research staffs appear to have been 
more effective, since they were better integrated organizationally with the action 
bodies than, for example, the War Department Research Branch. 

5. Research may be the servant of decision, becoming a technological 
device for implementing a desired objective. This was the particular service 
which research rendered Mr. Voorhis. 

6. Research may influence decision by showing that some action is possible 
rather than none. In Mr: Davenport’s article research is shown to negate the 
proposition that Negroes cannot become good soldiers. 

7. Research may influence decision by indicating the dimensions of a 
problem. All research indicated Puerto Rico’s high birth rate and low standard 
of living, and the Partido Populares must take these and other factors into account 
for any course of action which they may adopt. 

8. Research may influence decision by indicating the effects of various 
courses of action. The OPA administrators determined from research on the 
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holders of ration points the extent and kind of deprivations that would occur 
by several courses of possible action. 

9. To influence decision research must be available. Mr. Davenport 
properly laments the lack of knowledge of factors in the morale of troops 
which would have helped the Gillem Board to make a more positive decision on 
the use of Negro soldiers in the Army. 

10. To influence decision research must be translated into non-technical 
language. The negative attitude on the part of Congress toward “too much 
erudition” appears to indicate instances where this precaution was not observed. 

11. To influence decision research must carry weight so as to elevate it 
above the level of opinion. Weight is given both in terms of the meeting of 
high scientific standards of excellence and in terms of public standards of 
value. The latter aspect is cogently called to our attention by Dr. Taylor who 
shows how Senator Hart struck social sciences from the list of sciences covered 
by the National Science Foundation. It was simply done by showing that social 
science lacks weight in terms of a consistent area of investigation. 

12. Social scientists in our democracy cannot expect to achieve a greater 
role than any other group of interested citizens. “Congress,” says Dr. Taylor, 
“giveth and Congress taketh away.” By the constitution Congress is the chief 
authority, and social scientists before this body must stand on the same ground 
and deal in the same terms as does any other group of citizens. 

13. Specifically to influence legislative decision in our national govern- 
ment, research must pass through existing channels, the same as those which 
are accessible to all. Dr. Taylor has described them as committees to investigate 
general problems, congressional hearings on a particular bill and the ears of 
interested legislators. Perhaps a new channel has been opened by the Congres- 
sional Reorganization Act. 

14. To influence administrative decision usually requires membership in 
the research branch of a particular government agency. Here for maximum 
effectiveness, coordination between administrator and research must be of a two- 
way kind, as illustrated by the organizational set-up in OPA. 

And if we social scientists would be more effective in influencing planned 
change, what would we then do? The easy way is clearly and unequivocally 
blocked; today there is no road leading where the social scientist may become 
the philosopher king. The alternative way follows the lead of any far-sighted 
group with public interest. Such groups are in touch with the political scene. 
They anticipate problems and research months and years before their solutions 
are embodied in legislative bills on the floor of Congress. When this moment 
of legislative action arrives, such people step in with the knowledge of issues and 
legislative practices, ready to champion particular legislation. 
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If the members of SPSSI wish to influence decision in our national govern- 
ment, they may do so. It requires a keen listening post to gauge the social 
framework. It requires a body of scientists to plan, coordinate and execute 
research that is relevant to the issues within this changing social framework. 
It requires the patience of the membership to carry out research as a social obliga- 
tion. And finally it requires the timely feeding of a digested body of knowledge 
into the existing channels which affect legislation. 

Let there be no mistaking. We give up in large measure personal research 
based on individual and theoretical interests. We leave the lecture-room and 
laboratory sanctuaries, exposing ourselves to the scientist’s indignity of being 
called partisan. We learn patiently and sympathetically the language and 
motivation of a group that is foreign to us. Then and only then can we carry 
research beyond the stage of publication into action. Indeed, this is the price 
of action. 

And if this be the price of action, what are its rewards? They are the 
rewards that come from knowing that we have helped to overcome misery, 
injustice and ignorance. We have not failed to act where action is desperately 
needed. In the end we shall have implemented our faith that knowledge is 
only worthy, to the extent that it is dedicated to human welfare. 
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The Editor 


L. M. Hanks, Jr. seems to have established a pattern of following peripheral 
attractions. Though he grew up in a family with business interest, the University 
of Wisconsin, a few blocks from his home in Madison, drew him into academic 
endeavor rather than business. In graduate work at Columbia University, lured 
by peripheral influences, a year was spent on a psychological tour of Vienna and 
Berlin during the time when Hitler was coming to power. Before receiving his 
doctorate in psychology at Columbia, he was attracted by peripheral courses in 
anthropology, given a few rods down the corridors of Schermerhorn Hall. 

After his journeyman year in 1936, when he tested and interviewed inmates 
at the Wisconsin State Prison, he became instructor in psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. In 1942 he accepted his present position on the faculty at 
Bennington College. Again peripheral attractions operated: During the late 
thirties he made summer field studies of the Blackfoot Indians under the aegis 
of his anthropologist wife, Jane Richardson Hanks. During the war years with 
the Office Strategic Services he was attracted to psychological work in Ceylon and 
Burma. To date his publications have been infrequent, though a volume on the 
{governmental relations to the Blackfoot Indians is expected within the next year. 


Other Contributors 


Harry Alpert received his Ph.D. in sociology from Columbia University and 
is now on leave from the College of the City of New York where he taught in 
the department of sociology. During the period covered by this article he was 
Senior Economic Statistician in the Office of Price Administration. Now his 
duties are with the Statistical Standards Division of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Felix $. Cohen is the Associate Solicitor and Chairman of the Board of 
Appeals of the Department of the Interior. He has his B.A. from C.C. N.Y., 
his M.A. and Ph.D. from Harvard, and his LL.B. from Columbia Law School. 
He taught at the New School for Social Research and the Yale Law School, is 
author of various legal and philosophical books, and is a member of the Supreme 
Court and New York bar. 

Roy K. Davenport was trained at Fiske and Columbia Universities, receiv- 
ing a degree of M.A. in sociology. He has taught at Oklahoma A and M 
University and at South Carolina State College. During the war he was first a 
social science analyst with the Department of Agriculture and in 1943 took his 
present position as personnel specialist in the Office of the Adjutant General. 
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Joseph A. Kershaw received his Ph.D. at Columbia and taught economics 
at Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island. During the war he entered the 
Office of Price Administration and was chief of the Rationing Branch at the 
time of the unspent ration currency survey. Subsequently he occupied other 
administrative positions until the present when he became visiting professor of 
Economics at the University of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Arnold M. Rose was trained as a sociologist at the University of Chicago 
and received his Ph.D. in this field. He participated in the Chicago Planning 
Commission, the Myrdal project and was fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council. During the war he was analyst of the Research Branch, Morale Services 
Division. He is now associate professor of Sociology, Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

Clarence Senior, Director of the Social Science Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, has done research in municipal affairs, housing, regional 
economic development and Inter-American economic affairs. 

Paul $. Taylor is professor of economics at the University of California, 
Berkeley. He is particularly known for his studies on Mexican labor and has 
worked actively for rural changes in California, both through the state and 
federal governments. 

' Jerry Voorhis, after studying at Yale and Claremont Colleges, became 
teacher and headmaster in various secondary schools. In 1934 he was candidate 
for the Assembly and in 1937 became congressman from California on the 
Democratic ticket, serving until 1947. At present he is secretary of the Co- 
operative League in Chicago. 
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